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The Sensitive Adjustment 
of Men to Machines 


In the age of the atom the problems of mili- 


tary psychologists cover every aspect of warfare 


COMMANDER JACK W. DUNLAP 


ERHAPS at first glance the phrases “push-button warfare” 

and “a bigger bang for a buck” suggest that the physicists 
and engineers are eliminating human participation from war- 
fare and thereby reducing the need for the psychologist’s 
contribution. Those of us who live with these problems 
know that quite the opposite is the case. 

The cold war and the new technologies have created new 
frontiers and these frontiers beg for fresh, bold, and imagi- 
native approaches. 

In order to maximize the effectiveness of any man-machine 
system, we must have quantitative information about human 
performance under various conditions. Within recent years 
we have begun to take giant steps toward developing tech- 
niques for obtaining such quantitative information. At vari- 
ous laboratories—either at military bases or under military 
contract—psychologists working with other disciplines have 
begun the development of mathematical equations to rep- 
resent human performance. By applying some of the most 
modern techniques of mathematics, and by making use of 
high-speed computers and simulators, we are beginning to 
open vast new areas in the study of human performance 
—areas which eventually will have direct bearing upon the 
design of complex military systems. 

The new techniques of warfare have not reduced the 
number of persons involved in military operations. Rather 
they have changed the nature of the tasks they perform. One 
of the common assumptions in the design of military systems 
is that the human component in the prevailing systems is too 
unreliable. This has led to his replacement in many opera- 
tions with equipment which often lacks a satisfactory degree 
of reliability. Human monitors are then put back into the 
system to obtain the necessary degree of reliability. The re- 
sult is a system usually with greater performance capability 
but with more operators and maintenance personnel. 





ComMaNpER Jack W. Duntap, USNR, is President of Dunla 
and Associates, a research organization with offices at Stamford, 
Conn. The address condensed here was made in his role as 
President of the Division of Military Psychology of the 
American Psychological Association. 


At present there is a shift of emphasis in weapons design 
from component development to weapons systems develop- 
ment. The psychologist can make and has made valuable 
contributions in determining how the human can best fit 
into the system, and in fact can outline the best system in 
which men and machines function together. 


QUIPMENT is another area in which new frontiers have 
been opened for psychologists. Military operations have 
become so complicated that it requires a full-time effort to 
keep up with operations alone. Technological advances are 
so rapid and broad that it is a full-time job to keep up with 
the latest advances in this field. As a consequence, there 
has been a breakdown in communications between opera- 
tions and technical personnel. 

We must devise new ways of establishing communications 
between these two agencies for the effective design of new 
equipment. Effective communication is not enough. Many 
of the requirement problems are really problems of optimiza- 
tion. A great many psychologists are involved today in the 
application of operations analysis techniques to these prob- 
lems. 

Nuclear weapons have increased by several orders of mag- 
nitude the requirements for reliable functioning of both 
offensive and defensive weapons systems. The effectiveness 
of these systems can be compromised by mechanical failure, 
but they are much more frequently compromised by human 
failure. Those of us who feel that there are no psychological 
frontiers in the “push-button” release of bombs or defense 
missiles are simply unaware of the fact that, before either 
leave human control, they have been assembled, inspected, 
stored, checked, maintained and made ready by human 
beings. It is just this contact that may affect their reliability. 


eoeene is an old problem needing new and more effec- 
tive solutions. There are morale problems during a cold 
war as well as during a hot one. We need to resolve the 


(Continued on page 51) 


Condensed from an address at the convention of the American Psychological Association 





ON THE JOB ...not ‘“‘on the way” 


These two expert technicians depend upon each other 
to do their work effectively. Together they make a skilled team. 
That’s why they’re flown from one important assignment to another, 
via the Scheduled Airlines. This puts them on the job five times faster 
than by slow surface travel! It’s sound economy, too. The 
Scheduled Airlines save the Military millions of vital man-hours, and in 
turn, millions in pay and per diem dollars. So, next time you're 
moving one man or many — or traveling yourself — call a 
Scheduled Airlines Representative. Compare the cost, the speed 
and the dependability of Scheduled flight with 


any other means of travel! 


Radar gunfire director controls firing 
of anti-aircraft gun batteries. 


NEW LOWER INSURANCE RATES 
AVAILABLE ONLY ON 
SCHEDULED CERTIFICATED AIRLINES 
Due to the consistent safety record of 

these Airlines, insurance rates have 
reduced as follows: 
$50,000 now costs only $2.00 
$37,500 now costs only $1.50 
$25,000 now costs only $1.00 
$12,500 now costs only $ .50 
Policies cover Stateside and much 
Foreign travel — personal or official. 


10% DISCOUNT 


for official travel on TR’s . . . covers 
Full Service. 
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LONDON—Sabena Belgian Airlines recently linked Eng- 
land with Europe by an experimental helicopter flight, 
first ever made from the center of Brussels to the center 
of London. One of the airlines’ Sikorsky S-55 passenger 
helicopters flew the cross-channel route in 2 hours 45 
minutes, landing at London’s South Bank heliport. 


AROUND THE 


ANTARCTIC— Flying over ice-choked seas, S-55 helicopters 
from the Argentine Navy recently rescued 20 men vir- 
tually marooned for the past two years on Graham Land 
peninsula. The Sikorskys, operated from the deck of an 
Argentine transport vessel, made six round trips to 
bring the stranded men to safety. 


WORLD WITH 


SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


JAPAN—One of eleven Sikorsky S-55 helicopters built for 
Japan is pictured above being test flown with new flota- 
tion gear. This model is for Japan’s official Maritime 
Safety Agency. Other Sikorsky S-55s are being delivered 
for service with air and ground branches of that country’s 
National Safety Agency and Maritime Safety Agency. 


INDIA— Civil purposes such as crop dusting or spraying, 
illustrated above, will be one major mission of three 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopters being delivered to the Indian 
Air Force. Because of their rugged dependability and 
large cargo capacity, versatile Sikorskys are in wide use 
for military and commercial purposes around the world. 
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TEXAS—Once more relief and rescue from 
flood hazards came with the whirling 
rotors of Sikorsky helicopters, this time 
during early summer floods along the Rio 
Grande River in southwest Texas. In one 
big airlift alone, thirteen H-19s from Gary 
Air Force Base at San Marcos, carried 266 
passengers from a railroad train stranded 
by the flood at Langtry. They flew pre- 
cious drinking water and vital supplies to 
isolated areas, lifted victims from the 
torrent and marooned people to safety. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


The Army Combat Forces Journal is a 
professional military magazine devoted to the 
dissemination of information and ideas relat- 
ing to the military art and science representing 
the interests of the entire Army. 

The Journal strives to 

|] Advance man's knowledge of warfare in 
the fields of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
operations, administration, weapons 
and weapons systems. 

|] Advance man's knowledge and under- 
standing of the soldier as an individual, 
as a member of a trained unit, and as 
a member of the whole Army; empho- 
sizing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and a 
high sense of duty. 

{| Disseminate knowledge of military his- 
tory, especially articles that have ap- 
plication to current problems or foster 
tradition and create esprit. 

| Explain the important and vital role of the 
United States Army in the Nation's de- 
fense and show that the Army is alert 
to the challenges of new weapons, ma- 
chines, and methods. 

| Advance the status of the soldier's profes- 
sion. 

(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As- 
sociation of the U. S. Army, 21 June 1954) 





Journal’s Journal 


AM happy to announce the addition to our 
editorial staff of Mr. Norman S. Poser as as- 
sociate editor. The happiness is double-bar- 
relled. Mr. Poser will ease the work load on 
the editor and other members of the staff and 
he will, we are confident, help us produce a 
more interesting magazine for you. Mr. Poser 
had valuable experience in military jour- 
nalism during his two years of Army service 
that ended last November. During most of 
that time he was on the staff of the Infantry 
School Quarterly where he performed routine 
editorial chores and also contributed by-line 
articles. He has also written for Coronet and 
served an apprenticeship as a reporter on the 
Daytona, Florida, News-Journal. Mr. Poser 
is a New Yorker and a graduate of Harvard 
University in the class of 1948. Between his 
Harvard years and his induction into the 
Army he was able to squeeze in a year of 

study at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
THe PuBLisHEer 
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Cmdr. Jack W. Dunlap Cover 
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out a number of regular departments this month. 
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The 


Forward Look 


Chrysler Corporation’s Bright New Promise 
For Today’s Car Owners 


Today at Chrysler Corporation, confident man- 
agement teams, engineers, designers, planners 
and builders are shaping an exciting new concept 
of motoring to meet the needs and dreams of 
today’s youthful generation of car buyers. The 
driving force behind these men and rapidly ex- 
panding facilities of Chrysler Corporation we call: 


The Forward Look . . . expressed in the recent 
acquisition by Chrysler Corporation of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company. The extensive facilities 
acquired in this multi-million dollar purchase 
enable Chrysler to build and rigidly control 
quality of automobile bodies of its own design 
in its own plants. 


The Forward Look... aggressively asserted 
in the development and announcement of the 
world’s first practical gas turbine engine mounted 
in a standard production car. Taking the industry 
by surprise even in its highly experimental stage, 
the Chrysler turbine already has solved the two 


major problems previously associated with gas 
turbines: exhaust heat and fuel economy. 


The Forward Look . . . boldly evident in the 
many outstanding advances brought to American 
motorists by Chrysler Corporation in the past 
months and years: the world’s only “airplane 
type” hemispherical combustion V-8 engines for 
passenger cars, Chrysler pioneered full-time power 
steering, PowerF lite transmission, safety power 
brakes and others which have and are still pacing 
the industry. 


The Forward Look .. . motivating force behind 
the newest, largest and most elaborate proving 
grounds in the world. 


These are all part and parcel of THE FORWARD 
LOOK, a unique and special property of Chrysler 
Corporation that has no counterpart in the modern 
motorcar field. These are tangible evidences of a 
bright new promise for today’s car owners. 


Chrysler Corporation— 
The Forward Look 


Plymouth + Dodge « DeSoto « Chrysler + Imperial 
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Doughboys’ Protector 


@ “Life of a Jaycock” [July] was interest- 
ing as well as an enlightening note to me. 
Wish to let you know that we artillery- 
men appreciate one outstanding sentence: 
“But to me the most useful show of all was 
the demonstration of types of supporting 
fires staged by artillery elements . . .” 

Of course, one of the primary missions 
of artillery is to protect the hide of “Honor- 
ary Doughboys” by the massing and ma- 
neuvering of artillery fire on the battlefield. 

We shall strive to accomplish this mis- 
sion continually. 

Lr. Cor. Antey L. OurLanp 
99th Field Artillery Bn 
Camp Crawford, Japan 


Soldiering, a Way of Life 

@ I have just read Lt. Col. Donovan 
Yeuell’s “Soldiering is a Way of Life” [Sep 
tember]. Colonel Yeuell:is to be compli- 
mented on an article which pinpoints, in 
a most lucid and unequivocal fashion, some 
of the major ailments which have plagued 
the Army since World War II. His solu- 
tion is as simple as it is logical, to give the 
Army, at all levels and echelons of com- 
mand, back to the individuals charged with 
commanding it. Also, his reiteration of the 
ancient principle, that loyalty is a two-way 
street, is a happy and timely one. Further, 
I feel that few can dispute his thought that 
the Army is full of leaders longing for the 


opportunity to lead; to lead, that is, free of 
the innumerable hobbling influences which 
have, in recent years, tended to surround 
the leader with a nauseating wall of frus- 
tration. 

Cor. Witt J. GALLAGHER 
Washington, D. C. 


August Editorial 


®@ Congratulations from a 2d Armored Di- 
vision soldier for your great editorial in the 
August issue: “General Gavin, and We 
Don’t Mean ‘Slim Jim’.” 

I am one of many who were impressed 
by General Gavin’s article and I am sur- 
prised and a bit worried about the reaction 
you so ably described in your opening para- 
graph. Let us hope that other high rank- 
ing officers will ally themselves with Gen- 
eral Gavin and push for true mobility. . . . 

I had the privilege of serving as an en- 
listed man under both General Patton and 
General Walker and if they were still alive 
I am sure they would wholeheartedly sup- 
port General Gavin in his efforts to create 
a new “cavalry.” And so will many able 
commanders who want to create a fast 
moving, hard hitting, effective fighting 
force. 

Capt. Francis L. Lion 


APO 185, New York, N. Y. 
y 4 7 


® Your editorial shows courage; 


makes its point clear and emphatic. It also 
arouses questions, at least to me. You have 
so clearly explained what is wrong. Why 
are these errors hampering our national 
defense? My father always insisted that 
ignorance was the root of all evil, while 
admitting that some people were hard to 
educate. Yet, if we could see a clear pic- 
ture most of us could go ahead with assur- 
ance, 

Is not the basic question: how do we 
truly unify? . . . Let’s get our priorities in 
the right order. 

“Long hairs” reach their acme of theory 
in “how many A-bombs equal a division, 
equal a bomber wing, equal a carrier task 
force?” Unfortunately that weirdly phrased 
formula is in essence the key to U. S. 
survival. 

Should world war engulf us, D-day so- 
lutions will be too late. If we concede, and 
it is folly to do otherwise, that our forces 
will not have a complete monopoly of 
courage, stamina, and skilled leadership, 
the right combination of the right weapons 
at the critical times and places will prob- 
ably be decisive. How do we make those 
vital decisions far enough in advance to be 
able to translate them into weapons, or- 
ganization, and doctrine? 

This calls for priorities to be developed 
under true unification. If we should de- 
termine that “n” battleships are essential 


upon war's onset, while “r” divisions will 
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Cessna Power Sparks Army! 


Above, a striking demonstration of take-off 
performance by one of Cessna’s L-19 “Bird 
Dogs.’’ Even when fully loaded, these 
powerful Army airplanes are clear and 
climbing in seconds! They operate in and 
out of short, unprepared fields, serve 7 basic 
Army branches, have flown every tough 
combat assignment from fire direction to 
wire laying! 

And now, in a peacetime role, L-19’s broaden 
their service to the nation. Active Army 
units use them for observation, administra- 
tion transportation, courier work, traffic 
control, even insect spraying. Men of the 
Army Aviation School and National Guard 
train in L-19’s. During floods, tornados and 
other civil emergencies, Cessna ‘‘Bird Dogs’ 
aid in state relief work. For 4 years, Cessna 
L-19’s have successfully performed every job 
a versatile U.S. Army could give them! And 
for 4 years, every L-19 has been delivered 
to the Army “on schedule’! 





— 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Low 
Maintenance Leader! 


Cessna L-19’s require less main- 
tenance than any other airplane 
used in Army Aviation.They are 
easily serviced under toughest 
field conditions, even when pun- 
ishing 10-below-zero tempera- 
tures stop most outside work! 
Cessna L-19’s low mainte- 
nance featuresinclude: Smooth, 
service-proved 213 H.P. engine, 
all-metal construction, world’s 
safest, simplest landing gear. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 
OCTOBER 1954 
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«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step on it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


‘Suny 


THE RED AND GREEN LABEL 
INSIDE YOUR CAP 
iT IS YOUR GUARANTEE 


Ask for it at your P.X. 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world. 


ONLY $2.00 poxpaic 
Be Sure—Specify your size 
#8590 with inside ear flap 

#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 
*Patent applied for. 
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be needed “y” months later, it becomes the 
duty of every soldier and airman—as well 
as every sailor—to strive uncompromisingly 
for “n” battleships. 

What value all of these wonderful troop 
carrier, cargo airplanes if hostile fighters 
and bombers rule the air? You say, “the 
Army is left dependent upon the Air Force 
for troop transport and the development 
of troop transport aircraft.” Is not the 
Army equally dependent upon the Navy 
for sea transport? Is not the Air Force de- 
pendent upon the Army for construction 
and defense of its air bases and upon the 
Army and Navy for most of its logistics? 

Isn't the question: What do we (the U.S 
and not any single service) need for de- 
fense? In what quantities do we need each 
group of requirements? In what priority 
do we need them? What value the mighti- 
est ground force in the world, lacking air 
and sea supremacy? Or reverse the question 
if you like. 


More strength to the JouRNAL as you 
plug for Unification. Continue to hammer 
against “little accomplishments” by the 
services. But look at the whole problem. 
Budgets can’t be divided into thirds, or on 
a personnel strength basis, or because of 
political Cor other) influence. We can’t 
-in these United States—afford the sepa- 


rate luxuries of “air power,” “sea power’, 
and “land power’. We must have national 
power fo retain our freedom, our way of 
life. We must seek that national power 
through true Unification. . . . 


Cor. Georce C. ReEmHarptT 
Retired 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


@ Our thanks for a penetrating letter 
by a distinguished soldier just recently 
retired. To reverse the question as he 
suggests, we would ask how can our 
ground force—the Army—achieve the 
ground supremacy that the air and sea 
forces (and the U.S.) are dependent 
upon? Only by creating an army that is 
superior in every respect (except in num- 
bers) to the enemy. This includes the 
best possible organization at all levels; 
the best men, trained better; the best 
weapons for superior fire power; the best 
vehicles (ground and air) for superior mo- 
bility. True unification does not mean 
taking away a single essential from any 
one of the services. It means furnishing 
everything each needs, but in an order of 
priority. Thus the question becomes: 
What order of priority should be given 
the Army's need for mobility? In all rea- 
sonableness we say a much higher pri- 
ority than it has had in the past decade. 
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Now, for the first time, GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDER- 
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HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 


NEW ALL-RISK COVERAGE 


Make sure your valuable personal property is covered by insurance regardless of 

where you may be in the world. This new policy gives you maximum protection at 

savings up to 33%;% and is written with you and your possessions in mind. Protects ~ 

clothing, furniture, — household goods and other valuable personal effects. Act now! Mail coupon today! 
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SOUND ASSEMBLY 


Side by side, they roll off the Fairchild production lines —the famed C-119 


Flying Boxcar and its new assembly line mate, the C-123 Avitruc. 


Only Fairchild know-how could have accomplished the swift, sure integration of 


C-123 production into the C-119 assembly pattern . . . without missing a beat! 


The two aircraft make a perfectly matched team of assault transports, created 
for the single purpose of concentrating maximum numbers of men, machines and 


equipment in a given area, in the shortest time possible. 


It seems altogether fitting that these ultimate developments in assault transports 
should roll wing to wing from the assembly lines of Fairchild — pioneer in 


the field of military air transportation. 
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AIRCHILD 
AAnnratt Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Other Divisions: 


American Helicopter Division, 
Manhattan Beach, California 


Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N.Y. 
Stratos Division, Bay Shore, N.Y. 
Speed Control Division, Wickliffe, Ohio 








California's 
MONTEREY PENINSULA 
COUNTRY CLUB offers 


CHOICE HOME 
SITES 


EASY TERMS. As an officer, you qualify 
for special purchase privileges. Also, 
you can start payments while stil! on 
active duty, at reduced rates. 

A FULL LIFE. Your site will be adjacent 
to the spacious Club, with its congenial 
facilities, golf course, bathing pool, and 
tennis courts. Many Club members are 
retired officers. 

This beautiful, outdoor community is 
close to Fort Ord, Monterey Presidio, 
and the Noval Postgraduate School. 
There is no finer place to live. Investi- 
gate today. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Handsome illustrated booklet gives 
full particulars. For your copy, write: 
DEL MONTE PROPERTIES COMPANY oath 
Box M-2, Pebble Beach, California 











WHERE ARE YOU? 


That's what our Circulation Department 
is asking about those of you who haven't 
sent in a change of address. We suggest 
that you do it now. Address: 

CIRCULATION MNAGER 
1529 Eighteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Soviet Strength 


@ | was interested in the reprint of Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s statement of Soviet 
strength which appeared in “The Month’s 
Reading” [August]. It may be of interest to 
your readers to know the Soviet Army has 
been steadily increased since 1950 and as 
of 1 January 1954 numbered 247 mobilized 
divisions of the following types: 67 tank 
divisions, 61 artillery divisions, 55 rifle di- 
visions, 41 mechanized divisions, 10 arctic 
warfare divisions, 8 paratroop divisions, and 
5 cavalry divisions. 

Viscount Montgomery omitted the inclu- 
sion of some 239 Chinese Communist di- 
visions, 12 North Korean divisions, and 
8 Viet Minh divisions when mentioning 
Soviet satellite strength. Mobilized Com- 
munist divisions now number upwards of 
586. 

Another point is the motorization of So- 
viet rifle divisions. As early as 1938 the 
Soviet Army included some 30 rifle divi- 
sions motorized to company level. However 
most of these were destroyed during the 
summer and fall of 1941. An important 
change in the last six years has been the 
reduction of cavalry divisions (horse) from 
15 in 1948 to 5 in 1954, 

The Red Chinese forces are currently 
undergoing reorganization along Soviet 
lines. Two tank divisions are being entirely 
equipped with Russian tanks. The Chinese 
Air Force has 4,000 Russian advisors at- 
tached and is rapidly completing new bases. 





ror GROUND FORCE ‘OFFICERS 


We'd like to 
give you details 
of this special 
life insurance 


policy ... 


The UNITER is a flexible type of permanent life insur- 
ance issued by UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, an organization devoted exclusiyely to serving 
the needs of officers, former officers and their families. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1625 EYE ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. cr-2 «| 
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Red China also has granted eight naval 
bases to the Soviet Navy (Malatow, Tsing- 
tao, Lienyunkung, Chusan, Amoy, Swa- 
tow, Kwangchowan, and Yulin) and has 
3,000 Russian experts (mainly submarine) 
attached to the Red Chinese navy. 

Joun S. Arvipson 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Cover Soldier 


@ I was surprised to find’ my picture on 


The May 1954 cover: 
35th Infantry OP on Old Baldy 


the May 1954 cover (see cut). The photo- 
graph was made several months ago on a 
regimental observation post in the “Old 
Baldy” sector. Our main purpose was to 
observe the enemy positions on the north 
side of the demilitarized zone. 
It was an honor to be used as a cover for 
your magazine. 
SFC WiriiM R. Hacer 
APO 25, San Francisco, Calif. 


Functional Insignia 


@ Right now, at the time when the Army 
is reviving specialist ratings, it would seem 
to be a good idea for all of the services to 
bring their insignia up-to-date by includ- 
ing the name of the specialty within the 
traditional insignia. For example, the words 
“Medical Technician” would appear in 
neat and legible letters within the insignia 
of such a specialist. 

One big advantage, as I see it, is that in 
the event of an atomic or thermonuclear 
attack on an American city, armed forces 
specialists of every kind will be in great 
demand, but civilian ignorance of military 
insignia will make it difficult to use them 
to the fullest possible extent. 

Scr Hucu M. Miter, Jr. 
APO 45 


San Francisco, Calif. 


‘Decay of Duty’ 


@ Mr. Don Murray’s “Virtue of Insanity” 
and Col. Wiener’s “Lament for a Skulker” 
[both July 1954] can profitably be taken 
together. Mr. Murray's editorial represents 
what must be a rather rare association of 
military fortitude in a patriotic cause, with 
pathology; “glorious insanity” indeed, but 
insanity. Has such an aura of mental dis- 
ease ever attached to the defenders of 
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APPROVED 


...Safe for any transportation job 
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Your men must move safely and promptly. It’s most important 
that travel facilities be maintained, inspected, and approved 
according to strict standards of safety. 


The Railroads give you that assurance...every time. 


i): 4, a0 
Get the facts. Special discounts for military travel 


... reduced fares for furloughees 
Ask your railroad representative 


Railroads 


of the United States 


DEPENDABLE Transportation 





Thermopylae, or of the Alamo, or to the 
attackers at Balaclava? In other than peace- 
loving societies, they could well be taken 
for granted. 

The common denominator of the criti- 
cisms* of Mr. Murray and Col. Wiener 
might be summarized as the “Decay of 
Duty.” High performance of duty is brack 
eted with psychosis; while condoning its 
evasion helps build a “fine record.” Au 
thority goes all out for obligations and ends 
up with no rights; liberty goes all out for 
rights and ends up with no obligations. Our 
freedom takes pride in having produced 
the highest living standard yet known. But 
what do high living standards produce— 
what have they always produced among 
nations? Softness, physical and moral; 
then tougher peoples move in. 

I am reminded of a sentence from Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s The Last Galley 
which refers to the Carthaginians in their 
final conflict with Rome: “And they under- 
stood too late that it is the law of heaven 


that the world is given to the hardy and the 
self-denying, whilst he who would escape 
the duties of manhood will soon be stripped 
of the pride, the wealth and the power, 
which are the prizes that manhood brings.” 
Sir Arthur meant this as a warning to 
Britain. It went largely unheeded, with 
results that we know. The parallel with 
our own half-century later situation is not 
too distant. 
Freperic L. WELLS 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Co. B, 35th Infantry 

@ | enjoy very much your excellent pub- 
lication but a sense of pride for a fine 
fighting rifle company forces me to call 
your attention to an error in “The Defense 
of a Battery Position” [June]. Capt. Rus- 
sell Gugeler, in describing the September 
action in the Pusan Perimeter, states: 
“These attacks [by the North Korean 
Army] achieved limited success and carried 
combat into the rear areas of the American 





GIANT 


PRESSES 


and tiny tubes... 


all a part of Kaman 


The production of Kaman helicopters 
requires large plant facilities, an impressive 
inventory of machine tools and equipment 


. .. and men. From technical men devoted to 





the research, design and development of 
aerodynamic, mechanical, electronic, and 
electro-mechanical devices and systems 


to production craftsmen skilled in the art of 


metal working. All are part of Kaman, 
and each helps explain the universal 
acceptance of Kaman Performance. 
Booklet on request. 


front lines. One penetration fell against 
the 35th Infantry . . . soon after midnight 
on the morning of the 3 September. The 
enemy pushed Company B from its posi- 
joes. .” 

I was at this time a platoon leader in 
Baker Company of the 35th, commanded 
by Capt. Robert Dillard, which occupied a 
key position on a high mountain overlook- 
ing the highway from Chinju to Masan. 
From early August, when we attacked and 
captured this peak with intense fighting in 
weather above 105 degrees to mid-Septem- 
ber when we marched down to attack in the 
September “Breakout”, Baker was attacked 
heavily, shelled frequently, and suffered 
approximately a 50 per cent casualty turn- 
over but never lost an inch—the company 
perimeter was never broken. The artillery 
fought as courageously as described and 
rear area action was heavy but Company B 
was unmoved and still firing. The com- 
pany was supplied by air-drop for a short 
period, but communications were soon 
opened and our dead and wounded were 
transported to the rear. 

Baker Company of the 35th later carried 
a proud record into North Korea and was 
selected to become a part of the famed 
“Task Force Dolvin” in late November ot 
1950. 

I protest the phrase “pushed Company B 
from its position.” 

Capt. AtFrep M. ApaMs 
Has Det 7822 Sta. Comp. Unit 
APO 696, New York, N. Y. 








Special Automobile 


Financing Service and Loans 


To Officers and Non-Coms 
of First 2 Grades 


AVOID REFINANCING 
when taking car OVERSEAS 


Originate your financing with this cor- 
poration, which permits movement of 
automobiles to any foreign duty station. 


Prompt Service 


For information Contact ‘Dept. F’’ of 
Office Nearest You... . 


Alexandria, Va., 113 No. St. Asaph St. 
Augusta, Ga., Marion Bidg., 739 Broad St. 
Columbus, Ga., 3257 Victory Drive 
Honolulu, T. H., 1410 Kapiolani Bivd. 
Louisville, Ky., 606 S. 4th St. 

Panama City, R. P., Ave. Nacional Ne. 29 
Warrington, Fia., 31 Navy Blvd. 

San Antonio, Tex., 3603 Broadway 

San Francisco, Calif., 1407 Bush St. 

San Diego, Calif., 1343 Third Ave. 
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OF 674 REASONS WHY 
SPERRY EQUIPMENT. 
SERVES YOU BETTER 


I. military aviation, as well as com- 
mercial aviation or any other field 
that depends on Sperry equipment — 
Sperry Field Engineers are working di- 
rectly with customer personnel, train 
ing them in the proper use and care of 
our products to assure them of maxi- 
mum utilization of the equipment. 

= Today, 674 Sperry Field Engineers 
are serving our customers—here and 
in more than 25 foreign countries. 
Whether you find our equipment in 
the sub-zero temperatures of the 
arctic, in the heat and dust of the 
desert or in the high humidity of the 
tropics, you will find Sperry Field 
Engineers checking product perform- 
ance and providing guidance in 
maintenance. 

= These men are graduate engineers 
who have been specially selected and 
trained at one of the eight Sperry 
schools. Their training is constantly 
supplemented by informative reports 
and periodic refresher courses. 
Through them, the assistance of our 
laboratories and shops is brought 
directly to the customer. 

= You receive more than quality 
instruments and controls when you 
specify Sperry equipment—you get the 
backing of the entire company through 
our world-wide service organization. 


cpth GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
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Here a Sperry Field Engineer checks 
with an Air Force Observer on the 
operation of the Sperry K Bombing 
Navigation System. 


CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO - IN CANADA—SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Front And Center 


Any attempt to soften the responsi- 
bility of men captured by the enemy to 
reveal any information beyond the tra- 
ditional “name, rank and service num- 
ber” will receive the determined opposi- 
tion of the Army. The subject is under 
study by an ad hoc committee appointed 
by the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Army representatives—Brig. Gen. H. P. 
Powell and Col. Elmer Schmierer, both 
of Gl—are girded for battle with a gen- 
eral staff study that adamantly opposes 
any softening of a prisoner of war's re- 
sponsibilities for withholding military 
information from the enemy. It may be 
a difficult position to maintain as it is 
anticipated that a more lenient attitude 
will be proposed. 

5 v 7 

It must be a rare soldier indeed who 
hasn't become aware that the Army is 
using a great number of psychologists 
on a large number of research projects. 
Psychologists under government con 
tract have ranged all over the world 
studying soldiers and their ways of do 
ing things. According to Jack W. Dun- 
lap, the President of the Division of 
Military Psychologists of the American 
Psychological Association (see Cover 2), 
there are 242 members of the Division, 
all engaged in some activity of militar) 
interest. 


7 7 7 


The old problem of how to keep the 
Army up to a high standard of efhciency 
in the face of a declining re-enlistment 


rate and 24-month draftees was men 
tioned by the Vice Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Charles L. Bolte, in his talk before 
the National Security Commission of 
the American Legion. The re-enlist- 
ment rate for eligible Regular Army 
soldiers dropped from 24.8 per cent in 
Fiscal Year 1953 to 17.4 per cent in 
1954, General Bolte said. The problem 
caused by large numbers of 24-month 
draftees was pinpointed by General 
Bolte when he observed that “we must 
continue to expect an extremely high 
turn-over rate and thus a heavy training 
burden which is not only expensive in 
terms of money but also occupies the 
time and effort of a significant number 
of our career personnel.” 
7 7 7 

Legal battles are in process in a num 
ber of states over whether local tax col- 
lectors can levy taxes against Wherry 
project housing on federally-owned 
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land. If it is finally established that such 
taxes cannot be levied, tenants stand to 
get a rebate. In some cases court action 
has resulted in a lower rate of taxation 
rather than no taxes at all. 
7 7 7 

The American Legion's National Se- 
curity Commission which has long ad- 
vocated Universal Military Training is 
less than enthusiastic about the Ad- 
ministration’s current advocacy of a com- 
pulsory reserve law. The position of 
the Legion’s NSC is that “as long as 
there are millions of men yet to perform 
their military service, we will oppose 
slapping a penalty on the veterans who 
refuse to take an active part in the Re- 
serve program.” President Eisenhower 
answered that more or less directly in 
his speech to the Legion convention. 
The administration’s program, he said, 
“will not unfairly burden men who 
have already served.” The President did 
not spell out the program but he did 
say it would be a “No. | item” in 1955. 


y 7 7 


Medical notes from all over. All U. S. 
soldiers are to be immunized against 
influenza before 15 November using a 
modified vaccine incorporating a recent- 
ly isolated virus strain. Last year only 
soldiers in overseas commands were giv- 
en the vaccine and in earlier years the 
vaccine was given only after cases of 
respiratory disease broke out. . . . The 
water systems of certain Army installa- 
tions will be treated with fluorides in the 
interests of the teeth of Army brats. 
The Corps of Engineers will provide 
the equipment and install the process 
upon the recommendation of the Sur- 
geon General. The fluorides will be 
added to water systems that have insuf- 
ficient natural fluorides; and where it 
is warranted by the number of children 
and adolescents. 


7 A y 


The transfer of the Army Aviation 
School from outgrown facilities at Fort 
Sill to Camp Rucker highlights the 
boom in the use of Army aircraft. An- 
other item is the announcement that the 
Transportation School at Fort Eustis 
will add a number of Aviation organiza- 
tion maintenance courses to its curricu- 
la. The Aviation School at Rucker will 
begin operation in mid-October and it 
is expected that all courses will have 
been transferred from Sill to Rucker by 


———— 


February 1955. Basic training of Army 
Aviators will continue to be the respon- 
sibility of the Air Force, conducted at 
San Marcos, Texas. Another straw 
blown up by the Army Aviation wind 
is the creation of an Army Aviation Divi- 
sion in the G3 section of Third Army 
headquarters. 


7 7 7 


There are now thirty top level civilian 
jobs in the Department of Defense and 
the services, and Secretary Wilson has 
admitted it is difficult to find men who 
can fill these “big important jobs.” Can- 
didates for the jobs have to meet these 
five requirements, he told reporters: (1) 
They must be honest. (2) They must 
know something about the work they 
will be doing and be interested in learn- 
ing more. (3) They must like the work 
and must not think they are sick when 
they —. (4) They must have good 
habits. (5 ) They must be damned fools; 
otherwise they would stay where they 
are. 

7 7 5 A 

The psychologists who have been 
working for several years to improve in 
fantry training techniques have found 
that they get better results when scien 
tific methods are teamed with military 
know-how. In consequence, psychologi- 
cal research outfits engaged in infantry 
research have added retired infantry of 
ficers to their staffs. Dr. Francis E. Jones, 
director of Human Research Unit No. 3 
at Fort Benning, said recently that pro- 
fessional psychologists needed expert 
help from soldiers and engineers. “It is 
important to have available within the 
team military-professional and engineer 
professional skills of the highest onder,’ 


he said. 


7 : 7 


The many changes Congress wrote 
into the 1954 income tax law will have 
little effect on the average soldier. Most 
of the changes affect the taxes of persons 
who have income from sources other 
than salary. If you fall in that fortunate 
category it would be wise to make an 
investigation. The law does simplify 
income reporting procedures for lower 
salaried persons who are without income 
other than salaries and this will affect 
some soldiers. When the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau regulations, based on the 
1954 law, are published, the Army will 
probably make the necessary information 
available to all commands. 
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Ct (itis Chalmers 
Good Gear Performance is No Accident 


haf ¢ Lg | 1 ee APPROVED IN THE LAB 


From design through production, Allis-Chalmers 
engineers know their gears inside and out. Here are 
a few of the modern laboratory tests and inspection 
techniques by which their quality is controlled: 


Carbon Content Test 


With this apparatus, Allis-Chalmers engineers can 
determine the carbon content to within .01 percent. 
Steel must have correct carbon content to insure 
heat-treating to proper strength and hardness. 


Quench Test 


To help insure complete control over the quality of 
finished gears, all steel must meet specified harden- 
ing characteristics, determined here by the “End 
Quench Hardenability Test.” 


Dimension Test 


Cutting tools used to make the gears, as well as the 
gears themselves, are measured in the gear labora- 
tory. With this precise dimension control, Allis- 
Chalmers can mass-produce gears that are correct 
to 1/10,000 of an inch. 


Metal Grain Test 


Sections cut from finished gears are examined under 
metallurgical microscopes which magnify from 10 to 
2,000 times. This test gives assurance of proper and 
uniform quality of grain structures in hardened gears. 


PROVED IN THE FIELD 


The final and most important test for any gear is its per- 
formance under actual job conditions. In Allis-Chalmers 
tractors, motor graders and Motor Scrapers, the quality 
of their gears is proved by long, efficient service on the 
toughest earth-moving jobs. 


Technical and practical experience like this, coupled with 
the most modern heat-treating and manufacturing 


facilities, are always available to Military En- 
gineers for every phase of product design and 
T 


development. RACTOR DIVISION + , MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. a! 
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The Field Artillery Journal 


Vol. I JANUARY-MARCH, 1911 No. | 


THE UNITED STATES FIELD ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 

Soon after the Separation, in 1907, of the field artillery from 
the coast artillery, the question of the organization of a field artil 
sublication of a magazine in the interest 


lery association and of the I 
jan to receive attention, and during the 


of that arm of the service beg 
next three years there was considerable 
cussion of the subject. By the first of June, 1910, the correspondence 
had shown so much interest am mg field artillery men in the forma 
tion of an association and so many had expressed an earnest desire 


correspondence on and dis 


for and their willingness to support a field artillery journal, that it 
seemed evident that an organization could be made a success, A 
number of officers of the field artillery of the regular army and the 
Kansas, to partici 
pate in a school of instruction, and on June 7, 1910, a meeting of 
fficers was held to take the subject under consideration. At 
was formed and a constitution adopted 


organized militia were assembled at | rt Riley, 


these 
that meeting an organization 
The constitution contains the following provisions 
The Association shall consist of ( active members and (2) associate 
members. 
The followin; 


egular army and of the organized militia 
that officers of the regular army when 


: 
f The Field and District of Columbia; provided 
e °o eparated from ’ e by promotion or detail in staff depart- 
nd vol- ¢ cir status as active members 
w bov he following shall be eligible to associate membership 
officers on the retired lists of the regular army and 


issu 
of the first 
e first page st fe (a) Comeitionn 
he he ke ives do not 2 vod Tranized mnilita of the seve States, territories and District of 
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umes in ow of the se ‘ cil miter ve served with batterie \ r units of field artillery in time 
include outs removed to facilitate phy - Pree the reguias stay anh of the engsalend 
h e been at the several state t r we of Columbia, not now 
They may hov mined incest have ere 
(d) officer f the except as provided in Section 
he se states 


shall be eligible ctive membership 
officers on the active lists of the field artillery of the 
of the several states, territories 


of the several states 
at least one year as com 

General : 
erritories 


binding. 2 of this Article, and ni the ra 
and District of ¢ 
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The Journal's 
irst Half Century 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 


HE wheel of time had made 129 turns for the U. S. 

Army when the Journal of the United States Infantry 
Association was born—and delivered in a cover printed 
in infantry blue ink (see cut opposite page). It was 1904 
and a time of ferment for the U.S. Army. An energetic 
President and a capable Secretary of War had so vigorously 
reorganized the topside of the Army that tremors were felt 
through every echelon. The-new magazine was the product 
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of an Army that was the sum of its several parts rather than 
an integrated whole, and an infantry arm disturbed by the 
changes and determined to match the dominant influence 
Cavalry and Seacoast Artillery were reputed to hold in high 
places of government. 

The name of the new magazine made clear its legitimacy. 
The U. S. Infantry Association was an organization of 
Regular Army infantry officers formed in 1894 from an 
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Infantry Society that had been organized a year earlier 
at Fort Leavenworth. At its very first meeting, the In- 
fantry Association had voted to issue a “publication of a 
literary character,” but it wasn’t until ten years later—and 
after a war that had added little public luster to the Army's 
good name—that the magazine appeared. For some years 
the Association had been dormant, but in March 1904 
it was reorganized at a meeting in the offices of the War 
Department and plans were prepared for early publication 
of a magazine whose purpose would be “to promote the 
efficiency of the infantry arm . . . by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps .. .” 

The very first issue started off with a bit of esprit by 
publishing a “Toast to the Infantry” which had been 
evoked a year earlier in Detroit by General H. S. Hawkins 
at a banquet of the Society of the Army of Santiago de 
Cuba. In a few pages of random comment under the 
heading “Editorial Suggestions” there appears in that first 
issue a sentence that could quite appropriately be reprinted 
today with little change in context or emphasis. It reads: 
“Target practice and physical training are of vital im- 
portance, and the one great question before the military 
world today is: How shall Infantry advance to the attack?” 
In the final sixteen pages of the first issue, the full mem- 
bership list was printed; a total of 1,117 names (including 
some duplication). Among the members were two second 
lieutenants of the 30th Infantry: Walter Krueger and 
George C. Marshall, Jr. Other members included the 
Chief of Staff of the Army (and President of the Infantry 
Association) General John C. Bates, Major General Ar- 
thur MacArthur (his son, an engineer lieutenant, was 
then in the Philippines and within a year would be an 
observer with the Japanese in Manchuria), and Brigadier 
General Tasker H. Bliss—the first of the century’s “soldier- 
statesmen” in Newton Baker's phrase. Among the colonels, 
majors, captains and lieutenants were men whose names 
would be familiar to newspaper readers of two continents 
fourteen and forty years later. 


T 1E first issue of the Infantry’s magazine did not go un- 
noticed by other elements of the military press. Signif- 
cant comment on its appearance came from the respected 
“Journal of the Military Service Institution,” an all-service 
publication, founded in 1878, published from Governors 
Island with the consent of the Secretary of War, and the 
editorial assistance of members of the West Point faculty. 
“The Journal of the U. S. Infantry Association is the 
latest recruit to the small but increasing army of service 
periodicals,” the Journal of the MSI told its readers in its 
issue of September-October 1904. And it added: “So far 
the reason for the existence of the new association is clearly 
expressed and does not necessarily imply undue competition 
with or independence of other branches of the service.” 
The editorialist may have had his tongue in his cheek; 
he continued with a stricture: “In the past, one of the 
weak points in our ‘officers’ corps’ has been a lack of 
cohesion in the promotion of army interest and a tendency 
to break up into cliques, each working to improve its own 
condition, regardless of the welfare of the others. . . .” 
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The author of those words was no young, forward- 
looking upstart, but a retired brevet brigadier general of 
Civil War cavalry. But he and the magazine that gave 
him space were bucking too powerful a tide and before 
many turns of the wheel of time the “Journal of the 
Military Service Institution” would wither and die while 
publications dedicated to a single arm or branch prolif- 
erated. The Field Artillery Journal began publication in 
1910 and the magazine that was to become “The Military 
Engineer” in 1909; others appeared after World War I, 
notably “Army Ordnance” and “The Quartermaster Re- 
view.” And during or after World War II organs of mili- 
tary communications, transportation and chemistry began 


publication. 


Te strong currents that washed away the “Journal of the 
MSI” and swept in the branch magazines were not ca- 
pricious creations of men either seeking dominance for 
their respective branches, or motivated by jealousy. With- 
out doubt both of these were present, but the moving force 
was the existence of a very real need for technical informa- 
tion and training. The Army school system was uncertain 
in 1904, There was no infantry school as such (Fort Ben- 
ning became the infantry’s “home” in 1918). The Field 
Artillery School was established at Fort Sill in 1911. Only 
the Seacoast Artillery and the Cavalry were well fixed in 
1904. The former had had a school at Fort Monroe since 
1824 and the Cavalry School at Fort Riley had been 
opened in 1892. Did the fact that the two arms with strong 
service magazines were the arms that had firmly established 
schools lead infantrymen to believe that the existence of a 
strong infantry magazine would lead to the establishment 
of a school for infantry officers? 
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This need not be debated here. The point is that in 
1904 the government did not provide its professional ofh- 
cers with all of the opportunities, technical literature and 
equipment they needed to advance in their chosen profes- 
sion. The flood of manuals, bulletins, directives, schedules, 
aids, and texts that spew from government presses today did 
not exist at this time. For many turns of the wheel of time 
officers had to look to themselves for more than bare profes- 
sional nourishment. In consequence the service press grew 
because it had a clear mission to perform and performed it. 
This was advantageous to the service, but there were also 
two disadvantages of large consequence, neither of which 
was immediately apparent. One was the growth of branch 
loyalty at the expense of Army loyalty. The other was the 
development of officers well trained technically but lacking 
a balanced, broad view of the larger problems that affect 
military operations. 

First there was the problem of combined training. Ma- 
neuvers and field exercises were rare and when they were 
held few officers had an opportunity either to work on a 
higher staff directing several arms or even to observe other 
arms in action. The second issue of Infantry Journal re- 
ported on four small maneuvers held during the summer 
of 1904. From the tone of the reports it would seem that 
they were the most ambitious exercises the Army had been 
able to put on in several years. Two of the maneuvers were 
what we would now call field training periods of Cali- 
fornia and Ohio National Guard units. The other two 
also included National Guard units with Regular Army 
units and were more nearly like maneuvers as we know 
them. It is interesting to note that the published critiques 
of both observers and umpires emphasized problems of 
small units; march discipline, for example. If there was a 
special effort to consider the best way to effect team play 
between field artillery and infantry, for example, there is 
no mention of it. Nor is there any mention of the work of 
higher staffs. 

In this same year the school at Leavenworth was reor- 
ganized with a two-year course, the second year being de- 
voted to staff study. (There is a great temptation to say 
again reorganized as the record shows that the school was in 
an almost constate state of flux. 

Such problems as military and industrial mobilization 
and higher logistics were beyond the interest of the great 
majority of officers in 1904. Few of them had more than a 
vague notion that soldiers ought to know something about 
establishing requirements in order that munitions of war 
could be produced in time and in quantity in the event of 
war. 

Line officers wholeheartedly accepted the responsibility 
of seeing to it that the men and animals in their command 
were properly cared for. But they seemed not to look be- 
yond the nearest supply head. It would appear that they 
had great faith in the Quartermaster, Subsistence, Ord- 
nance and other supply departments. 

They knew what it was to serve in far off lands, but the 
logistics needs of the forces in the Philippines and the 
pipeline requirements seem not to have disturbed many 
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line officers. (Although it would be naive to believe that 
every soldier in the Islands always had everything he 
needed when he needed it!) 

Although there seems to have been much certainty in 
those days that Western civilization would bring peace and 
prosperity to all of the world, war in Manchuria between 
Japan and Russia was being waged. The lessons of the 
Boer War were just breaking into the service magazines. 
In its fourth issue Infantry Journal was to print in its en- 
tirety the famous military best-seller of the Boer War: The 
Defence of Duffer's Drift by then Captain E. D. Swinton 
of the British Army. “Duffer’s Drift” is a small-unit tactical 
study that was still in demand during the Second World 
War. Many U. S. Infantry and other officers are familiar 
with every detail of the six dreams of Sir Backsight Fore- 
thought! 

In its time Sir Backsight’s story was an excellent way to 
teach tactics and this magazine still receives an occasional 
“modernization” of it, written by an officer aspiring to break 
into print. 


IR BACKSIGHT expressed opinions neither on the 
origins of the Boer War, nor on the problems that would 

be created for the British Empire by that war, nor on the ex- 
panding German Empire's interest in Africa and the Boers. 
Sir Backsight had no reason to be concerned with these 
problems. He was a soldier fighting for the Empire wher- 
ever it needed him and he relied upon No. 10 Downing 
Street and the War Office to handle the larger problems of 
the domain without confiding in him. 

And so it was with his American comrade in arms. The 
problem of allies, of creating an effective coalition force, 
was beyond his terms of reference. The idea of working 
with other peoples, sympathizing with their aspirations and 
helping them realize them by giving them military equip- 
ment and know-how, was also beyond him. Others could 
speak emotionally of “our little brown brothers”, but when 
the soldier used the phrase it was in derision; he knew how 
much cunning treachery and hatred the native had for the 
white man, whether he came as a conqueror or a liberator. 
Education and liberation could only follow pacification—a 
nice-Nellie word for a cruel and difficult kind of war. 

In short there was really no reason for the soldier of the 
line to be concerned with logistics, allies, military missions 
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—or atomic warfare. So his branch journal filled his needs 
admirably and performed a worthwhile function. 

It also increased his branch consciousness beyond the 
needs of normal esprit. In this it was blameless for it is the 
nature of any organized association that becomes institu- 
tionalized to represent the most selfish interest of its 
membership. We must not be too harsh; compared with 
some business, fraternal and professional groups, the mili- 
tary associations have been (and are) paragons of broad- 
minded tolerance. The comparison is not entirely apt, be- 


a common loyalty to, the United States Army. Soldiers of 
different branches are not rivals but comrades in arms with 
a common mission and a common goal. 


_— wheel of time has turned a full fifty times and again 
the Army is in a state of ferment and soldiers are uncer- 
tain. The original objectives of the branch associations have 
largely been taken over by the splendid Army school and 
training systems. The problem today is not one of branch 
survival and recognition, but of Army survival and recog- 


cause the arms of the association are elements of, and have _ nition. It is time for a closing of ranks. 


The story of the turning wheel from 1904 to 1954 is a fascinating 


one. But the true story is the story of the Army and not the story of 
Infantry Journal, The Field Artillery Journal, or Taz Army Com- 
BAT Forces JournaL. To follow the turning wheel, the editors 
asked Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy, Artillery-retired, to tell the story of 
where the Army was in 1904 and what happened to it on the journey 
into 1954. It is not a story of wars and battles, of derring-do and 
fortitude, or tactics, or organization, or matériel, or logistics. All of 
these are treated very incidentally. It is the story of soldiers and their 
womenfolk; of how they lived the Army life; of what they thought 
and why; of what they did to the Army, and of what the Army did to 
them. 


It is a magnificent formation. The proud banners of a momentous 


half century whip in the breeze as the review approaches . 





HE military life of Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy, Artillery- 

retired, comes close to spanning the half century he 
reviews here. The editors have gathered from a number 
of conversations with him that he had chosen the military 
profession while still a boy. In 1904, when the Infantry 
Journal was born, he was a seventeen-year-old student in a 
military school, and six years later, when The Field Arrtil- 
lery Journal was founded, he had been a member of the 
New York National Guard for more than a year. He 
entered the Regular Army during World War I and served 
in France with the Coast Artillery Corps as a battery 
commander, regimental adjutant and operations officer, 
earning three battle clasps. After the war he transferred 
to the Field Artillery and subsequently served in the U. S. 





and the Philippines. He attended the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill and the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth. During the Western European 
campaigns of the Second World War, Coronet Dupuy 
was supervisor of press, radio and pictorial coverage for 
SHAEF and was a member of the official surrender party 
at Berlin on 8 May 1945. He retired at his own request 
in 1946. During his military career he wrote a round 
dozen books, chiefly on military subjects, and fiction and 
non-fiction for the military and popular press. His latest 
book is the excellent, Men of West Point, written for the 
Military Academy’s Sesquicentennial. Cotone. Dupuy 
makes his home at Ashburn, Virginia, in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
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PASS IN 


Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy 


I am a soldier and unapt to weep 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleness. 


Henry VI 


IFTY years ago Infantry Journal was born; a modest 

professional quarterly written by soldiers for soldiers. 
Among the past editors and editorial assistants one finds 
such names as Nolan, Marshall, Muir, Ansell and 
Benedict. Among its authors one notes such names as 
MacArthur, Krueger, Stilwell, Patton, Patch and Palm- 
er, to name but a few. 

Much has happened to this Army of ours since In- 
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fantry Journal first went to press. The magazine has 
witnessed the tremendous growth and transformation 
of the old Indian-fighting Army to a clanking, mecha- 
nized array as the horse and the mule faded from the 
picture to be replaced by the motor. It has seen the 
development of tank and antitank. It has noted the 
disappearance of the old Krupp 3-inch field piece, the 
coming—and going—of the French 75mm, and a later 
tide of more powerful weapons, from the 105 and the 
155 to the electronically directed Skysweeper and the 
monstrous 280mm “atomic cannon.” Its birth was 
almost coincident with the birth of air power, and it 
has watched war become three-dimensional. 
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When the Journal first saw light, the combat forces 
were talking of horse-mounted infantry as means of 
hustling increased fire power to vital points. We still 
seek that hustle, but now we use air power instead of 
animal power. 

The atomic bomb, beginning with the first dread 
musiiroom blast over Hiroshima; guided missiles, hover- 
ing helicopters, radar’s electronic path-finding; all these 
the Journal has witnessed as our Army's battle equip- 
ment grew to Jules Verne space-probing dimensions. It 
has seen them, its editors and authors have argued about 
them, and pleaded for them. The Journal has not been 
a quiet, sidelines observer, but an active participant in 
the jsassing scene. There has never been an ivory tower 
for Journal editors, and few hidden inner sanctums 
where an editor could retire for thought and contem- 
plation—although such a refuge is a needful thing at 
times. 

When the Journal was first launched our Army con- 
sisted of thirty-one regiments of infantry, five of artillery, 
and ten of cavalry. It was more an aggregation of arms 
and services vying with one another than of one highly 
integrated battle team. The spate of service journals 
springing to life during the 1890s and early 1900s, each 
of them touting, so to speak, the component whose name 
it bore, indicates the truth of this observation. The 
team concept began to crystallize with World War I, 
but not until many years later would the unhealthy 
splintering effect of intramural bickering begin to be 
recognized. 


[X years after Infantry Journal appeared, The Field 

Artillery Journal—mouthpiece of that arm whose 
pride it has always been that it exists to support the 
infantry in battle—sprang into being. And in 1950 both 
magazines combined as today’s ARmy Comsat Forces 
Jounnat, dedicated to the proposition that the Army 
should be a unified whole. 

Since their inception these magazines have been an 
intimate and unofficial forum for the airing of the aspira- 
tions, trials and professional opinion of the Army in 
general, and the combat forces in particular. More than 
that, they have provided for the American people a 
window flung wide upon the activities of that Army 
and its intellectual processes. 

Peering now at our Army trudging past the 1954 
milestone on the long road from 1904, we call to mind 
an old adage—new lamps for old. We've traded in 
our old Army for a new one. 

And for what gain? 

Increased efficiency, new weapons, more fire power, 
slide-rule operations and machine records to insure that 
round pegs go into round holes, square pegs into square. 
Specialization, career management, mechanization of 
both men and matériel; such are the keynotes of today’s 
brave new Army in a not-so-brave old world. 

It's an Army complete in weapons, education and 
American uplift, from atomic artillery and guided mis- 
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siles to USO striptease girls and pinball machines. It 
is—so blares the recruiting publicity on radio and TV— 
the best-fed, best-paid, best-clothed, best-quartered army 
on God's footstool. It should be the best-led army, too. 

Why, then, is it said that “the Army’s gone to hell 
in a bucket”? Why do Regulars resign? Why do young 
men, their draft boards breathing down their Sock act 
as did that youth on a TV quiz program several months 
ago? 

Flung on the screen in sailor’s uniform, and asked 
why he had joined the Navy, this man grinned and 
answered; 

“So I wouldn’t have to go in the Army!” 

A great gust of applause moved the speaker to add 
that he was a bo’s'n’s mate, and well contented with 
his nautical lot: groundkeeper of a baseball diamond at 
a naval base. That’s the Navy’s business; someone has 
to be groundkeeper, and maybe he rates a petty officer's 
crow. 

The point is that today, if we are to believe what we 
hear and see and read, Army service is unpopular, 
either as a profession or as temporary required civic 


duty. Has it always been so? 
The ‘Big Change’ 


It was not like this in the ald armee, 
In the days beyond recall, 
In the rare old, fair old army days 


No one ever worked at all. 


Josern F, Ware 


E can find out only by making an inventory of the 

accumulations of fifty years of Army life. Such an 
inventory cannot be the precise listing of stock-control 
systems, for it is an inventory of soldiers’ ways of think- 
ing and eins and living. It is first and foremost an 
inventory of human beings. The late Major John H. 
Burns, brilliant editor of Infantry Journal in the late 


1930s, put it in these words in 1937: 


The officer who believes that American civilization as it 
is evolving will give him the same human material that 
fought at Gettysburg or in the Argonne is living in a fool’s 
paradise. . . . Whether this American will make a different 
or better soldier, no one can say... . 


The inventory of fifty years of soldiering cannot make 
a claim to even reasonable thoroughness if it does not 
take note of the background—of the nation that created 
the Army and supplied it with its every resource. In 
recent years historians, social scientists and students of 
technology have explored and reported on what hap- 
pened in America and to Americans between the end 
of the Spanish-American War and the beginnings of 
the Korean conflict. And they all agree, no matter 
what their specialized field of study, that the half cen- 
tury is most aptly described in the phrase given it by 
the late Frederick Lewis Allen. “The Big Change” was 
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in politics and government, in education, scientific re- 
search and invention, in industry and business, in so- 
ciety—the way Americans lived and what they thought 
and dreamed—and in the military services. 

What a fifty years it has been! 

When the Journal made its bow in 1904 the machine 
age was budding. Two madmen named Wright had 
actually lifted themselves off the ground in a flying 
machine. Another man named Ford | felt that the auto- 
mobile—that millionaire’s playtoy—had come to stay. 
Female suffrage was a live issue. Gargantuan fortunes 
and stark poverty went hand in hand in a land where 
the horse, the bicycle, the cable- and trolley-car con- 
stituted the sole prime movers of local land transporta- 
tion. 


bie Newport set, odd mixture of pseudo-aristocracy 
and robber baron, was, one learned from the Sunday 
newspapers, eee its daughters and its money for 
European antiques—human, architectural and artistic. 
The national melting pot was simmering in city slums 
and factory districts, with new ingredients added by the 
stream of immigration flowing through Ellis Island: the 
Polak, the Wop, the Hunky and the East European 
Jew were replacing the Irish, German and Scandinavian 
immigrants of a previous day. Many of them and their 
sons and grandsons were to be staunch soldiers and 
excellent battle leaders of their adopted country on the 
battle grounds of two world wars and a Korean conflict. 
Look at the roster of Medal of Honor winners. Here 
are a few names picked at random from men who 
earned the Medal of Honor in Korea: 

Cafferata, Desiderio, Gomez, Jecelin, Kouma, Krzy- 
zowski, Miyamura, Oullette, Rosser, Simanek—and 
even a Red Cloud, the only original American, perhaps, 
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but only one of a great host of true American men. 

In 1904, the Grand Army of the Republic was fading 
as a factor in American politics; its surviving members 
a bit on the crotchety side. Their noses were put out 
of joint by a younger generation of veterans relatin 
new, strange tales of war in odd places; of black-eyed 
sefioritas, of E] Caney and San Juan Hill, of battle and 
death in rustling cogon grass, of loot in Pekin. 

There were no radios, no television, no electric labor- 
saving devices. The telephone was a rarity in homes 
where, while the discreetly covered spittoon was bowing 
out, the antimacassar and the what-not were still 
standard front-parlor equipment. 

Most Americans of that period would give you a 
blank stare at mention of the name of Karl Marx, 
though every once in a while out of Europe came black 
tales of anarchists and nihilists who went about blow- 
ing up Tsars and pistolling Empresses. We had our 
own Mafia scare, drowned in blood by an irate citi- 
zenry of New Orleans; before that we had the Hay 
Market “massacre” in Chicago. 

In the White House an irrepressible extrovert named 
Theodore Roosevelt was doing much to bring about 
what Frederick Lewis Allen has aptly termed “a revolt 
of American conscience.” Capitalism, it appeared, was 
slowly but irrevocably becoming democratic, economics 
evolving as a science, and all to the betterment of the 
American people. The brash young giant among na- 
tions was coming out of swaddling clothes. 

In the midst of this ferment sat a little Regular 
Army, in semi-cloistered life in some forty-odd military 
posts scattered through the United States in a pattern 
mostly based on the exigencies of just-ended Indian- 


fighting days. 


The Cloistered Army: 1904-16 
There’s Sergeant John McCafferty and 


Corporal Donahue, 

They make us march up to the crack in 
gallant Company Q. 

The drums they roll, wpon my soul, for 
that's the way we go— 

Forty miles a day on beans and hay in 
the Regular Army, oh! 


Auruor Unknown 


i was a tight little Army of some 3,000 officers and 
50,000 enlisted men; shirt-sleeved and slouch-hatted 
in the field, but with dress uniforms, parades, and spit 
and polish in garrison. There was no Organized Re- 
serve Corps—that was still nine years away. There was 
in fact no reserve at all, for although the Dick Bill of 
1903 had for the first time brought the militia of the 
various states into focus as a potential component, there 
was no federal authority to order it into service. 

This Army, too, was undergoing change, under the 
Rooseveltian influence. His Secretary of War, a bril- 
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liant, patriotic, far-seeing but at times most irascible 
lawyer named Elihu Root, was rebuilding. There was 
no financial betterment, of course; a parsimonious Con- 
gress had too many other things to think about than any 
changes in the Pay Act of 30 August 1842, which still 
governed the cash drawer. A year would pass before 
the thirteen dollars a month for the lowly private sol- 
dier would be upped a princely two bucks. 

But Root, recognizing the necessity for progressive 
military education, had brought about the institution 
of a Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
on the quiet little peninsula of Washington Barracks, 
where his War College had been established in 1902, 
the cornerstone of its new edifice had been laid. Uplift 
had hit the Army; its impact still very gentle indeed. 


ee in our new-gained area of trusteeship the flames 
of the Philippine Insurrection had been quenched. 
The volunteers—those citizen soldiers who had gone to 
war singing “There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight,” and “Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay”—had come home. 
The Regulars were establishing there a rule of life 
which would forty years later pay immense dividends 
from a proud and sensitive people. There was still stiff 
fighting in the Moro islands. 

The leader of our first adventure in allied operations 
—the Boxer Expedition—General Adna R. Chaffee, 
himself an active link with the Civil War, was now 
Chief of Staff. And over in Korea young Lieutenant 
Douglas MacArthur, one year out of West Point, was 
seeing war at first hand as an observer with the vic- 
torious Japanese armies in the Russo-Japanese War. 
Lieutenant George Catlett Marshall’s commission was a 
scant two years old, while Lieutenant Lesley J. McNair 
had just doffed cadet gray. 

The ruckus caused by mismanagement during the 
Spanish-American War with its “embalmed beef” scan- 
dal, its utterly incompetent and outmoded system of 
supply and transportation, and its holocaust of disease 
in mobilization camps, had died down. The remedial 
steps of instituting a general staff, and the ousting of 
the bureau-chief system in the War Department, were 
begun in 1903. 

Out of this .war with Spain and its aftermath had 
come the problems of rehabilitating Cuba and the 
Philippines. Soldiers like Leonard Wood, Scott, Bliss, 
Pershing, McCoy and many others were showing the 
nation—not that it gave a tinker’s damn—by their wise 
administration, that the military mind was not so nar- 
row, after all. 

Ours was an Army without vote. True, a statute 
stood on federal books to the effect that military service 
did not affect legal residence. But few if any states 
had an absentee ballot provision, and many still had 
laws stipulating specifically denial of franchise to 
“idiots, paupers, Indians, soldiers and sailors.” So our 
1904 Army, though its personnel might sometimes en- 


gage in hot political argument, rarely went to the polls. 
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Far different this from today, when with few excep- 
tions, the States recognize the absentee ballot for all 
members of the armed forces. 


spr peter e was this Army; the hierarchy 
of rank and command a living thing—from the 
Chief of Staff down to the most junior corporal who 
ever impressed his fist upon a slothful recruit, and from 
Mrs. General to Judy O'Grady, the corporal’s wife. It 
was a class-consciousness that embodied a healthy pro- 
fessional and communal pride. 

We should look well upon this aspect of military life 
at the beginning of the century, for unless one can 
understand it, this attitude of RHIP—“rank has its 
privileges”—can be misunderstood by those outside the 
circle, and abused by some of those within. Here was 
a deep-rooted condition which would withstand the 
buffets, the ridicule and the hatred of the people who 
did not understand, until a very few years ago. 

To examine this, one must begin at the beginning. 
Socially, the status of the commissioned officer of the 
Army and the Navy was unquestioned; the military 
ranked with the Church, the law and medicine as the 
cream of the professions. But that was all. 


HE average American civilian knew little about and 

cared less for the Army in 1904. Civil War mem- 
ories had faded into mellow reminiscences. The Span- 
ish-American War and the Philippine Insurrection, in 
sharp contrast with today when few indeed are the 
American families without some affiliation with the 
armed forces, had drawn but lightly upon the next 
generation. The continuous bickerings of the Indian 
wars, and the accomplishments of the Regulars on the 
plains were embraced, so far as the man in the street 
was concerned, in a nebulous atmosphere of “U.S. 
Cavalry to the rescue,” Custer’s last stand, and Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West. 

Hero worship there was, of course. To the roll of 
great names of the Civil War had been added those of 
Dewey at Manila Bay, and Roosevelt and his Rough 
Riders at San Juan Hill. (Kettle Hill it actually was.) 
But the Army—and the Navy, too—as a living, breathing 
entity, part of the national structure, was terra incog- 
nita. 

The most interested segment of that 1904 population 
was the generation of male teen-agers who, between 
dips into dime-novel exploits of the train-robbing James 
boys, and of Nick Carter, were revelling on the more 
succulent fare of G. A. Henty and our own Captain 
Charles King. More than one member of the West 
Point classes graduating during the next decade, as well 
as the young men coming in from civil life, had imagi- 
nation titillated and career settled by King’s vigorous, 
entertaining and veracious novels of Army life. 

The general lack of civilian interest may be laid in part 
to the difficulties of transportation. To visit the average 
Army post in 1904 meant spending time and trouble. 
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One had to have a definite reason to take the trip to 
these little islands of isolation. Those civilians who did 
participate in social events on nearby posts—with excep- 
tion, of course, of relatives and close friends of Army 
people—saw in fact only what might be termed the 
tinsel of Army life. Conversely, the Army had but a 
partial and disorganized glimpse of civilian life. In con- 
sequence, a somewhat self-centered and certainly self- 
sufficient and self-contained Army and an uninterested 
civilian population had no common bonds of interest. 


HUS the enlisted man coming into the Army in 

1904 found himself in an isolated community; a 
monastic society of sorts, whose father superior was a 
two-fisted first sergeant and the abbot his company com- 
mander. This recruit was a volunteer, who had held up 
his right hand and solemnly sworn to devote his services 
to his country for a specified period—usually five years 
at that time. He slept, ate and worked by bugle call; 
even his baths were regulated, and God help the un- 
cleanly one—a' pair of huskies armed with scrubbing 
brush and yellow laundry soap took quick action to 
wash any body odors as well as dirt. 

Even in those days, when eggs were selling at twenty- 
five cents a dozen and bar whiskey at ten cents the 
glass, when a good pair of shoes could be had for three 





dollars and an excellent civilian suit for twenty-five 
dollars, thirteen dollars per month and found was no 
princely emolument. To say it lacked attractiveness 
would be an understatement. So the man accepting 
this contract would be one to whom it offered more 
than the pay. 

Was the attraction, then, security? Was it a chance 
for adventure? Was it—remembering that in those days 
the present system of criminal investigation and identi- 
fication was in its infancy—was it evasion of the law’s 
clutch? Yes; these and many other considerations af- 
fected enlistment. When the nation was prosperous, 
enlistments fell; in times of panic and depression they 
rose, and with them rose the quality of the man 
enlisting. 

To sum it up, the enlisted man with a few exceptions 
was not the cream of the crop of our citizenry. Ours 
was a combination of Kipling’s British Army and the 
French Foreign Legion. Not for nothing was it cus- 
tomary for first sergeants at monthly muster to warn 
recruits to “remember your Army name.” The private 
soldier was the ne’er-do-well, the adventurer, and 
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sometimes—but this one either mended his ways or 
was thrown out—he was a bum. But the American peo- 
ple, sad to say, felt that way about all enlisted men. 

Certainly the fact is significant that by 1911 Con- 
gress had to place on the federal statutes a law imposing 
a fine of five hundred dollars upon the proprietor, 
manager or employee of a public house or place dis- 
criminating against soldiers in uniform. 

The writer well remembers, too, the furor and front- 
page stories in the New York City press during the 
middle 1900s, when one Brigadier General Pershing, 
in mufti, about to enter a swank hotel, observed that 
the doorman was clad in the full-dress uniform of a 
general officer of the Army. He called a policeman and 
insisted on the arrest of the man on the well-taken 
charge of impersonating an officer. His action had a 
very salutary effect. 


ETURNING to our recruit, he lived in a red-brick 
barracks. He ate—usually well, although the food 

was not Delmonico’s—from thick ironware crockery laid 
upon an immaculately scrubbed bare table top. He 
learned the feel of his rifle, he shot for record—there 
were two extra dollars per month for the man who 
made marksman and five dazzling bucks to him who 
qualified as expert rifleman. Were he in the artillery, 
there was extra pay to be gained, too, for those who 
qualified as gunners, observers, gun pointers, and the 
like. Other branches also had extra pay to offer for 
qualified specialists. 

He learned his way to the post exchange, where, at 
prices well below those on the outside, he could obtain 
his toilet articles, tobacco and other knick-knacks. More 
than that, he speedily found that did he keep his nose 
clean, he could obtain those things on credit, to be 
later subtracted from his pay. 

Receipt of this pay was contingent upon two things. 
First, he had to be present at the monthly muster—a 
ceremonial roll call dating back to the times when a 
regiment was the property of an individual, who re- 
ceived its pay in bulk and might, therefore, have in 
terest in padding his payrolls. Next, our soldier, to the 
merry notes of “Pay Call’—one of the first calls he 
learned—lined up in dress uniform, side arms and white 
gloves, the right one neatly folded in his belt, and when 
his name was called stepped smartly up to a blanket- 
covered table, saluted and received his pay from the 
paymaster, over whose shoulder breathed the first ser- 
geant and the company commander to identify him. 

Then, carefully herded back to his company office 
in barracks, he would undergo the painful process of 
subtraction, to pay his accrued debts to the post ex- 
change and the company tailor and barber; all carefully 
listed by the company clerk on a large collection sheet. 
If he was a Regular, he gave up 12% cents each month 
for the Soldiers’ Home in Washington. 

There might be an additional subtraction, too, from 
his now rapidly melting thirteen dollars—illegal this, 
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but widely prevalent. For there was always in a com- 
pany some individual Shylock, ready and eager to lend 
to his impecunious comrades, and requiring in return 
only what barracks slang termed “the soldier’s one per 
cent”—a dollar per month for each ten dollars ad- 
vanced! 

And on payday night, in some carefully curtained 
back room of barracks, or down in the stable area, might 
be found the musical click of the ivories rolling on a 
taut blanket, the muffled thumps of a blackjack game, 
or the tense concentration of poker, to bring clandestine 
pleasure and pain to the gamblers’ senses. Strictly 
against regulations, this, but the wise company com- 
mander was he who left this matter to the noncom- 
missioned officers, after insuring, by drastic action if 
necessary, that noncoms and privates did not gamble 
among one another. 

On the other hand, there were always some men 
who found it quite possible to save money, depositing a 
few dollars at a time with the Army, toward a tidy nest 
egg payable at expiration of enlistment. 


R entertainment, this soldier of 1904 had compara- 
tively few outlets as contrasted to today. But then 
neither did his civilian contemporaries. In barracks 
there was the dayroom, fitted up with easy chairs and 
pool tables, where a man might sit and read—the com- 
pany subscribed to a variety of periodicals, with The 
Police Gazette the mainstay—or play pool or just chew 
the fat. There was a post library, too, usually, but 
movies had not come into vogue, so that post movie 
theaters would not come for a decade. 

Athletics, in the shape of unit baseball and football 
teams, were popular, as was boxing. But not until after 
World War I would they become an organized cult and 
soldier athletes gain special privileges. Not infrequently 
officers played on these teams. One of the best soldier 
baseball teams this writer knew had as its battery the 
skipper and the topkick, a very appropriate combina- 
tion! 

Men whose conduct was good could always obtain 
passes to seek in the nearest town what slight enter- 
tainment was offered to those with slim purses. Payday, 
of course, brought a rash of requests for passes. Above 
all, the old soldiers—the men who for a month, two days 
excepted, were models of deportment and discipline— 
sought passes for that essential periodical roaring drunk 
in some civilian dive. 

Well knowing this, the company commander would 
issue these passes with a sigh, perhaps, but then, “single 
men in barracks don’t grow into plaster saints,” and he 
could only hope that he would not later get a message 
to come to town and bail his erring lambs out of the 


local calaboose. 


| bey brings up the post commander’s problem with re- 
lation to the adjacent civilian population. The town 
nearest to an Army post in 1904—is it so much different 
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today?—made money out of the Army. Its shops were 
patronized, as were its public utilities. And, on the 
seamy side, its red-light district and its gin mills de- 
pended upon Army pay. In some towns, municipal 
officials found there was money to be made by jailin 
soldiers “on the loose.” And the very pillar of the local 
church who complained of the licentiousness of the gar- 
rison might be drawing fat rents from purveyors of 
illicit pleasures. 

As a result, relationships depended upon the tact and 
efficiency of the post commander. The local chief of 
police and municipal judge frequently found that better 
conditions would esiall if, although erring soldiers 
might be locked up, they could be called for next day 
by the provost guard and attended to at home by military 
courts, and that went for cordial relations. But if the 
post commander was tactless, or if the venalities of 
municipal organization waxed fat upon the bonds and 
fines extracted from frothing company commanders, 
relations could be and were sometimes very strained. 

All in all, it was a tough, two-fisted aggregation into 
which our recruit of 1904 was dropped. The company 
commander was king; he would remain so for many 
more years. Army opinion in 1904—and in fact until 
World War II—was unanimous in agreeing that by far 
the finest, most exacting and most exhilarating com- 
mand in the service was that of company, troop or 
battery commander. 


XCEPT in line of duty, the enlisted man spoke to the 
company commander only after he had sought and 
obtained the first sergeant’s permission. He spoke, too, 
in the third person. Since the first sergeant was a 
pointed by the company commander and held office 
only at his pleasure, it might be expected that the ser- 
geant could make appropriate decision as to when and 
why the skipper should be disturbed. However, the 
company commander usually made it plain to his top 
that permission should never be refused unless the 
request be absolutely unessential. 

Somewhat similar was the first sergeant’s authority 
for confining men, in emergency, to the guardhouse; 
a delegated authority, recognized in the slim blue bible 
—Army Regulations. One might add that in our 1904 
Army this measure was infrequently used; no self- 
respecting first sergeant would normally hide behind 
regulations when he had a strong right arm to use. 

The officer-enlisted man relationship, then, was both 
autocratic and paternal. It was a very real relationship, 
for the platoon and company commanders knew their 
men. Units might change station, but individual rota- 
tion of officers was comparatively uncommon. As a 
result, warm friendships grew up between faithful men 
and appreciative officers—friendships lasting for life- 
time, much to mutual pride. 

It was a tough, two-fisted Army, this, with a line 
between commissioned and enlisted personnel plainly 
marked. It was, however, a line and not a barrier, as 
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many fine, self-respecting young soldiers had already 
roved. 

Didn’t the official record of the Chief of Staff him- 
self, General Chaffee, lead off with this terse listing: 
“Pvt sergt and | sergt K 6 cav 22 July 1861 to 12 May 
1863”? And James Guthrie Harbord, one-time private, 
corporal, sergeant and quartermaster sergeant in the 
4th Infantry, was now a captain in the 11th Cavalry. 
German-born Walter Krueger, who after a Spanish- 
American War hitch with the 2d U.S. Volunteers had 
enlisted in the 12th Infantry, had since 1901 been 
sporting the then blank shoulder straps of a second 
lieutenant, 30th Infantry. 

And over in the 10th Cavalry, a Negro officer who 
would be personally respected by two generations of 
American Regular officers, had stepped across that line, 
too. Benjamin O. Davis, first commissioned a lieuten- 
ant in the 8th U.S. Volunteers, and honorably mustered 
out at the end of the Spanish-American War, had 
promptly enlisted in the 9th Cavalry. Rising from 

rivate to squadron sergeant major in two short years, 
fe had won his commission in 1901. He would bridge 
our half-century to see his soldier son, a graduate of 
West Point in 1936, wearing colonel’s eagles in the 
Air Force. 

No, that line between enlisted man and commis- 
sioned officer in our Army of 1904 was no caste barrier; 
rather was it a challenge to the ability of him who 
would raise his sights beyond it. 


T was a bachelor Army, in the main, our Army of 


1904, as far as enlisted men were concerned. Old 
noncommissioned officers, true, were frequently family 
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men, and quarters were provided for them on post so 
far as possible. Or they could live off post and draw 
separate rations. But mainly because of the quarters 
and financial situation, the marriage of private soldiers 
was looked upon with disfavor. There was no law or 
regulation against it, but an enlisted man who married 
without the permission of his company commander 
could be refused the right to separate rations, and he 
was not entitled to quarters on the post. More than 
that, he could be denied reenlistment, and that meant 
a great deal in a professional army. 

What of the officer—the leader of this aggregation of 
professional soldiers—whose trade, as Kipling has it, 
was parade? In 1904 the officer corps—a cross section 
of our citizenry—was a formalized group, governed by 
a rigid etiquette and century-old customs of the service. 
Its segments were West Pointers, men from the ranks, 
men from civil life, and men who had come in from 
the Volunteers and the militia after the Spanish- 
American War and the Philippine Insurrection. The 
pattern was fixed; immutable, some would say. There 
had been a ripple of unrest and some bitter feeling 
when the so-called “crime of 1901” brought the last 
new increment into the group, but by 1904 all was 
peaceful. Not for another year would the Presidential 
appointment—perfectly legal at the time—of Captain 
John J. Pershing to be brigadier general, over the heads 
of many anes dsr oldsters, cause another ripple 
of dissatisfaction. 

One thing all these officers had in common: they 
were in uniform because they wanted to be in the 
Army; it was their chosen profession. 

Certainly it was not chosen for financial gain. The 





Pay Act of 1842 gave a new second lieutenant $116.67 
per month. He might expect, before he reached the age 
of statutory retirement, to rise perhaps to the grade of 
colonel for a brief space (generals were another matter, 
politically appointed, and therefore a gamble) and the 
princely salary of four thousand dollars a year. (In fair- 
ness, $4000 was worth a great deal more in 1904 than 
it is today.) 

Out of his salary the officer provided his own uni- 
forms, his food, his required arms and equipment—from 
saber and revolver and field glasses to mess kit and 
bedding roll—as well as the civilian clothing he needed. 
Were he in the mounted service or on staff duty he 
provided his own horse—field officers without any com- 
pensation, the lower grades drawing an additional one 
hundred dollars per year with, later, fifty dollars addi- 
tional for any second mount. And, of course, the 
mounted officer furnished all his horse equipment. 

Out of what was left then of his salary the officer of 
1904, were he so minded, could also support a wife and 
children. Or could he? Well, he did. And, unless the 
fortunes of war intervened and he went to the Mexican 
border to live in an adobe hut, or to the Philippines 
under nipa thatch, the officer of 1904 did have spacious 
quarters in which his family could live with a gracious- 
ness certainly far above most of those extant in the 
Army today. A light-and-heat allowance governed by 
a complicated seasonal and isothermic chart was of bare 
sufficiency; loud cries of anguish frequently followed 
the post quartermaster’s presented bill for excess use! 


HESE factors, plus the medical care for himself and 

family, and the right—privilege, if you will—like the 
enlisted man, to purchase at commissary and post ex- 
change at lower prices than on the outside, were amelio- 
rations to the small pay. After all, there was that guar- 
anteed retirement pay—theoretically two thirds of active 
duty but actually about one half—when the old war 
horse was turned back into civil life. 

But these things, these so-called “fringe benefits,” do 
not tell the whole story of why a man should choose 
the Army as a career. They do not explain the relin- 
quishment of that basic right of every American to battle 
with other Americans in the field of individual enter- 
prise in which—it was certainly apparent by 1904—the 
good man could rise to financial and social success by 
survival of the fittest in business or the professions, 
other than military. 

They do not explain why a man, foregoing these op- 
portunities, should willingly embrace a life governed 
by rigid concepts of discipline and all that goes with the 
noblesse oblige principle of leading men to war, and 
possibly death on a battlefield. 

The answer to the why is both simple and complex. 
“Arms and the man I sing,” wrote Virgil. There is no 
space here for psychological research, so let us leave it 
at this: the Army officer of 1904 was a man with a 
vocation for a profession of honor and prestige that 
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demanded a complete self-abnegation to duty and coun- 
try. The “fringe benefits” constituted a pat on the 
k 


ECTITUDE was one common characteristic pos- 
sessed by this corps of officers. The corps was gov- 
erned by a code—partly written, partly unwritten—some 
of whose principles reached back through the ages since 
the profession began and which may be expressed very 
simply. An officer was expected to be a straight shooter. 
Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman was 
punished by dismissal from the service. So read the 
Draconian Articles of War. There was no quibbling; 
no sliding scale of punishment. Read it: 

“Art. 95.—Any officer or cadet who is convicted of 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman shall 
be dismissed from the service.” 

This concept of honor by no means meant wearing 
a halo. Nor did it mean that every individual who 
took that solemn oath “to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against all enemies both 
foreign and domestic” was by that act endowed with 
this precious characteristic. Individuals from time to 
time fell short of the standard; the group itself did not. 

Some of these officers—graduates of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy—had had this quality instilled in them 
by virtue of their four-year stern novitiate, governed 
by the precept of Sylvanus Thayer: “A cadet does not 
lie, cheat or steal.” Others had attained it first through 
background and upbringing, retained it later by virtue 
of the unseen pressure on the West Point leaven on the 
Army. 

Newton D. Baker, our World War I Secretary of 
War, expressed this essential quality in language ex- 
plicit and crystal clear: “. . . Men may be inexact and 
even untruthful in ordinary matters and suffer as a 
consequence only the disesteem of their associates or the 
inconvenience of unfavorable litigation, but the inexact 
or untruthful soldier trifles with the lives of his fellow 
men and with the honor of his government.” 

The very fact that this corps of officers lived in a 
close 24-hour-day contact—socially and professionally 
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—made this code a living thing, not just a posture as- 
sumed during an eight-hour job and to be cast aside in 
leisure moments. Its expression cropped out in a thou- 
sand different ways, of which perhaps one example 
suffices: The officer's word was his bond. He did not 
—except for the initial act of accepting his commission 
and during the process of military justice (an in- 
heritance from the common law)—take oath or make 
affidavit. He certified that such and such was the case 
when necessary. That was sufficient. 


HE officer’s basic responsibility—as any shavetail soon 

found out—was to the enlisted man, whose health 
and physical well-being were paramount, be it in garri- 
son or in the field. Only when he had been bedded 
down, so to speak, could the officer take his leisure. 
That, be it said, was the foundation, too, of the sys- 
tem of soldier-servants—strikers, dogrobbers—voluntarily 
serving for a few extra dollars out of the officer's pocket, 
and who would relieve the officer of the little drudgeries 
of life while that officer was attending to his duty of 
looking out for his men. 

The majority of these officers had had combat ex- 
perience either in the Spanish-American War or in the 
Philippines. Except for a very few these operations 
were small-unit stuff. Few indeed were those officers 
who had as yet attended the Staff College or the War 
College. And the restricted life of a small garrison was 


no breeding ground for grand strategy. 


ARRISON life was an ordered existence, with practi- 
cally all work, except courts-martial and boards, com- 
pleted by noon for officer and enlisted man alike. Each 
officer in turn did his routine chore as officer of the day 
and officer of the guard. Let’s not minimize these rou- 
tines, either. No one does who has turned out at mid- 
night into pelting snow at 20 degrees below zero at Fort 
Ethan Allen, or crawled on hands and knees against a 
typhoon’s clawings in the Philippines, or fought Texas 
floods to inspect a sentinel on post. 

Schools were carried on at each post—garrison schools 
in which officers studied regulations and manuals, 
military law, and the techniques and tactics of their 
respective arms, all expounded by older officers whose 
experience was more technical than tactical. Methodi- 
cal precision was the rule; close-order drill, the align- 
ment of a row of tent pegs, the parrot-like memorizing 
of the manual for interior guard duty, the exact re- 
spective dimensions and use of garrison, post and storm 
flag (what officer can tell you that today?), the layout 
and drainage of a camp site, the customs of the service. 
Such things were paramount. 

Perhaps they went in one ear and out the other. But 
certainly the men who in 1904 were reciting, and in- 
sisting that their enlisted men recite, letter-perfect, the 
general orders for a sentinel on post, never dreamed 
that a day would come when both the commanding 
general of an immense fortified island outpost, and the 
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admiral commanding the fleet supporting that outpost, 
would forget them! 

The immaculate uniform, the varnished wheel 
spokes, the glistening metal work, the shining pots 
and pans, that shocking speck of dust on a locker shelf 
—all these were things occupying the mind of our 1904 
ofhcer. Minutiae, idolizing of technique and eyewash? 
Yes. But also stimulation of a sense of responsibility 
and self-discipline; therefore good up to a certain point. 

Tactics were something else. Volley-firing, advance 
by rushes, even—shades of Balaclava!—the one of 
square to repel cavalry, rather than the use of cover or 
the fine points of holding force and maneuvering mass. 
Parades and ceremonies carried out with minute pre- 
cision and rubric—beginning, as one remembers who 
was at “tin school” in those days, with that sonorous 
“Pass in review! Companies break from the right to 
march to the left! Right company, right forward, fours 
right!” 

But mark this well: it was a hard-shooting Army. 
The Springfield rifle, Model 1903—still admittedly the 
finest military rifle ever produced—had just been issued 
to our infantry when the Journal made its bow. Indi- 
vidual marksmanship was becoming a fetish: a doctrine 
definitely opposed to that of most if not all foreign 
armies, whose conscript soldiers were given but rudi- 
mentary training in small-arms firing. Over there—even 
for Britain’s professional army—the rule was the cone 
of fire; that is, the spraying of an area by men incapable 
of better aiming. 


% American infantrymen, by a gamut of incessant 
training—from sighting and aiming exercises to the 
gruelling competition of the firing range (and for the 
gun bugs, the rarer altitudes of Camp Perry’s perfec- 
tion) were building a reputation. It was one which 
would pay off handsomely at Belleau Wood and on 
the Marne a decade later, when amazed Germans were 
dropping at a thousand-yard distance from cool, com- 
petent marksmen firing at will. These men who could 


judge distance, adjust for windage, and find their indi- 
vidual targets at ranges which led the enemy to believe 
they were being machine-gunned. 

As for strategy in this “old” Army, it was true that 
Moss’s Officer's Manual, bible of the shavetail in the 
mid-1900s, listed suggested readings of the Great Cap- 
tains and of past campaigns, and Wagner's Service of 
Security and Information was on many an officer's 
shelves. Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, 
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just rescued from the oblivion of a War Depart- 
ment files and published to the Army by Elihu Root, 
would be there, of course The cavalryman, too, prob- 
ably had Carter’s Horses, Saddles and Bridles. And 
the West Pointer, although memory of Dennis Hart 
Mahan was fading, had been indoctrinated by Fiebeger. 
But in general it was not a studious officer corps; the 
club was so comfortable, and the evenings so frequently 
taken up with post entertainment and visiting. 

Actually, the minimum requirements for an officer's 
professional reading in those days consisted of four vol- 
umes. These were the slim, blue-bound Army Regu- 
lations, with its incessant changes neatly pasted into its 
pages; the Manual for Courts-Martial, Manual of In- 
terior Guard Duty, and the short, fat, pocket-sized Drill 
Regulations of his arm or service, which contained all 
the answers. 


ARRISON life was pleasant, on the whole. Once in 
a while came field maneuvers—and always, of course, 
there was small-arms firing. But the mess, the bar, the 
club, with occasional trips to town, took up the bache- 
lor’s spare time. The married officer had his own home 
life. Both met on the frequent social occasions, garri- 
son dances and card parties—ingrown affairs, one might 
call them. 

The officers’ mess was a formal association, with its 
own quite rigid rules of decorum. The seating of the 
senior officer present governed the opening of the eve- 
ning meal; sa arriving late made stiff, formal apol- 
ogy to him before taking their chairs. Blues—or, in 
summer, whites—were worn; the officers of the day and 
guard alone might be excused for appearing in service 
olive drab; one appeared in civilian clothing only if he 
were hurrying off post on leave, or returning therefrom. 
The mess was a man’s world, too, for although all off- 
cers of the post were members, ladies were accommo- 
dated only in a side room, and this but in emergency. 

If the garrison were large enough to include a regi- 
mental band, it was in frequent demand on social occa- 
sions, with its concerts in fine weather, its orchestra for 
the post dances. 

There was open house, of course, at the Command- 
ing Officer’s quarters on New Year’s Day, when the 
garrison officers and families went calling en masse. 

A few times each year both officers and men inter- 
mingled quite formally. Attendance by most of the 
officer population, male and female, was expected at 
enlisted men’s dances. The CO had to go—custom of 
the service. He and the sergeant major’s wife led off 
the opening grand march, followed by the sergeant 
major and the ranking lady of the post, and other of- 
ficers and ladies present. And then the commissioned 
personnel quietly and gracefully withdrew. On Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, attendance of officers and their 
families in the unit messes was expected and relished. 


Evening parade was the highlight of daily garrison 
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life. As the troops formed, the edges of the parade 
ground would sprout little groups of femininity, to- 
gether with the children, in chattering clumps, upon 
which, as the line stiffened and the sunset gun boomed, 
silence fell. Down would come the colors slowly to the 
strains of the National Anthem, while all faces turned 
to the tall flagstaff, the tots emulating their elders, with 
hand salute. Something never to be forgotten, always 
heart-catching, was a still is, this simple poignant 
ceremony, to that cynical sentimentalist, the Regular. 


A’. this post life was bound up in a rigid code of 
etiquette, a composite of customs of the service that 
could not be learned at once, and violations of which 
would stamp the violator as being outside the circle. 
For instance, in that Army of 1904, so military in many 
other things, officers in uniform doffed their hats to 
ladies instead of saluting. Just why, even Moss, the 
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Army's Emily Post, could not explain. One called at 
onc. on newcomers, they—who by custom on arrival 
also called immediately on post commander and im- 
mediate superior—rendered return calls upon the garri- 
son, cards iain exchanged in all cases. 

All, however, was not always beer and skittles. Were 
the post commander a martinet, his officers’ official life 
could become uncomfortable indeed. However, indi- 
viduals of this type were usually ramroddy characters 
motivated less by spite than by zealous interpretation 
of regulations, and their lashes fell impartially. One 
unwritten law there was: that official and social rela- 
tions were two different things. Thus the frosty com- 
mander who had verbally crawled up and down an 
unfortunate subordinate’s frame during the day’s work 
could and did dine and drink and joke with that same 
subordinate at the club or in quarters that evening. 

Among the officers of the garrison there was, of 
course, the normal cordiality to be expected in any 
group of gentlemen. There were also, for all these men 
were human, the other cross currents and frictions of 
human relationships. And no matter how cordial the 
relationship, even if the senior did socially call the 
junior by his first name, rarely indeed would the junior 
call any officer of captain’s grade or higher by his. In 
the first place, there was a wide disparity of age between 
captains and lieutenants; in the second, it wasn’t done. 
And while the senior might call his subordinate “Jack” 
or “Bill” off duty, it was “Mr. Soandso,” for the lieu- 
tenants and the rank for the others, on official occasions. 


HUS far we have surveyed the scene on the larger 

posts where garrisons were of at least battalion 
strength. In the smaller posts, one- or two-company af- 
fairs—and there were not a few of them—life could be 
grim, as it always is where men and women are isolated 
for long times in small groups. One remembers, for in- 
stance, an island one-company artillery post where there 
were but two commissioned officers, whose respective 
wives were not on speaking terms! 

That brings us to the ladies of this Army—God bless 
‘em!—who were and stil] should be part and parcel of 
its life and customs. The wives of officers and soldiers 
were as far apart as were officers and soldiers—and also 
just as near. The soldier’s wife might be the officer's 
cook or laundress, if she so chose. These women knew 
one another. Their children played together, went to 
school together, visited one another's homes, and made 
lifelong friendships. But aside from the formal occa- 
sions mentioned previously, there was no social inter- 
course between the adults on Officers’ Row and “Soap- 
suds Row.” 

Soapsuds Row no longer exists. It dates back to the 
days when women, as laundresses, so many to each 
company, were actual components of the Army, and 
lived on posts. These were respectable married women, 
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wedded to soldiers and noncoms. Hence, in Army 
slang, the noncoms’ row of quarters had become, with- 
out any intentional slur, Soapsuds Row. 

There was other contact, however, between the wives 
of officers and enlisted men, outgrowth again of this 
close association. No soldier’s wife ever hesitated to 
come to the company commander's wife for advice and 
counsel in times of trouble. And, by custom of the 
service, she was kindly and warmly received. 


T the top, the commanding officer’s wife—the COW 
to the initiate—could make or break the serenity of 
post life. And we must remember this, too: the bosomy 
dowager in shimmering evening gown who ruled the 
garrison’s social side, whose dinners were impeccable 
from napery to dessert, had once been an Army bride. 
A shirtwaisted young woman, she probably rode in a 
Dougherty wagon on a hundred-mile hike from rail- 
head to join her lieutenant in a stockaded post in the 
Bad Lands. Like other Army women of her vintage, 
she had come to know the chilling sound of the Indian 
war whoop. She had probably known, too, the sharp 
pang of a hurried Call to Arms in the night, and the 
tense waiting until the column came riding back, 
gaunt, unshaven and hungry, bearing behind them on 
pack mules or escort wagons grim, ’paulin-covered bun- 
dles. In that case, too, she had heard the shaking sobs 
of Army sisters from both officers’ and enlisted rows, to 
whom the sight of those bundles meant the end of 
happiness. 

She had sent her husband off to Cuba, and to the 
Islands. She had later made that nightmare trip across 
the Pacific on a trooper to join him in a nipa shack 
somewhere in the bontocs. She had, not infrequently, 
cooked, and slaved for her family under primitive con- 
ditions. And her children, as the “old” Army had it, 
cut their teeth on a bugle. 

You could, if like Owen Wister’s cowboy you smiled 
when you said it, call her a camp follower; for that was 
how Army Regulations and the Articles of War rated 
women. But had you termed her a “dependent,” she 
would probably have risen in all her wrath. No de- 
pendent she, indeed. 

Small wonder, then, that Mme. la Colonelle should 
consider most of her civilian sisters with some indiffer- 
ence—those women who didn’t know, and never would 
know. Small wonder that she bossed the younger Army 
wives, clucking and fluttering among them like a 
mother hen with chicks. They had joined her Army; 
they must learn its pains and its pleasures, and they 
must obey its customs. One of these, by the way, was 
that while flirting and philandering might be part of 
human relationships, the Army wolf was supposed to 
confine his more serious depredations to the area “ten 
miles beyond the post flagpole,” as the old service un- 


written law put it. 
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Most of these women contributed to the Army's wel- 
fare, but there were vixens, too—female martinets scar- 
ing the wits out of younger women, meddling at times 
through weaker husbands with the careers of such 
officers as they disliked. 

The arrival of such a one on a post was something to 
think about. Should she be not satisfied with the set of 
quarters provided for the CO, and prefer those already 
occupied by Major X—who at his own expense had just 
redecorated the interior, perhaps—out went the Xs, to 
oust in turn the Ys, who then nudged the Zs. There 
was one case where seventeen officers moved because 
the new COW “ranked out” someone else! Thankfully 
such characters were the exception rather than the rule. 


T IE Army wife of 1904 led a more leisurely life in 
garrison than her sisters of today. She had a servant, 
of course; nearly all American middle-class families had 
servants in those days. And the government houses 
were built that way; with big et, tn butler’s pan- 
tries, and third-floor servants’ quarters. She didn’t have 
to spend hours in line to shop, although at times she 
might visit the commissary to choose groceries and 
meats. But it was much simpler to write the order out 


in the book she left on the back porch to be picked up 
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by the QM messenger who passed daily. And before 
noon the groceries would be delivered. 

She had to count her pennies, of course. Pay checks 
could be stretched just so far, and the demands for 
entertainment and other social intercourse were exact- 
ing. But she made do, and she kept up a front. There 
was no necessity for keeping up with the Joneses, 
however, for officers’ pay was no secret; everyone knew 
just how much each one was drawing; knew that Mrs. 
General had more money than Mrs. Lieutenant. Out- 
side income was something else, and rare. 

Purchases from commissary and post exchange were 
on credit; all bills rendered promptly on the first of the 
month. A delay in payment beyond the tenth day fol- 
lowing not only would result in tart official demand for 
explanation “by indorsement hereon,” but it also just 
wasn’t done. 

And the Army wife, by contrast to her Navy sister, 
usually accompanied her husband when the unit 
changed station. Exceptions were, of course, when field 
exercises or campaigns took the troops out. Up until 
World War I, when the influx of replacements flooded 
each post as the troops moved out, the families remained 
in their government quarters while the men were in 


the field. 
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That unit change of station! Who, having made one, 
could ever forget it? Usually it was by train, although 
infrequently Regular Army units went hiking across 
country from camp site to camp site, like a group of 
disciplined gypsies, while families followed as best they 
could by commercial transportation and—be this re- 
membered—at the expense of the individual officer and 
man. This was true also when the unit moved by rail; 
wives and families would not move at government ex- 
pense until 1920. 

The long ride on a troop train was tiresome. The 
writer recalls a move from Fort Hancock, New Jersey, 
to Fort Scott, California; eight days of cross-continental 
jolting, the men, three to a section, in tourist sleepers 
—the few officers (and one wife, one small boy and one 
bulldog) in the last car, and a caboose trundling behind. 
The view of the Feather River Canyon and the Royal 
Gorge from the cupola of a caboose is unforgettable. 

A boxcar carried the kitchen—the Buzzacott field 
ranges embedded in sand—with the smoke pipes poking 
jauntily out the door. There were at least two sched- 
uled long halts per day at some dreary way station, to 
let the men get out, march and double-time to take the 
kinks from their muscles. But half the time was spent, 
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it seemed, waiting on sidings while passengers and 
legitimate freights slid by; troop trains until long after 
W Jorld War I rated behind freights i in priority. 

In such fashion our Army in the continental United 
States went through life for another decade. 


HERE were interservice frictions, true. And there was 

one intraservice break which would for a number of 
years lead to some hard feeling. In 1907 the Artillery 
Cc ‘orps had been rudely split into Coast and Field Artil- 
lery—the “redlegs” became, respectively, “cosmoliners” 
and “wagon soldiers.” The former were highly scien- 
tific, the latter played by ear, so to speak. The field 
artilleryman, become a virtuoso of improvisation, 
sneered at fire control which included plotting boards, 
wind-component indicators and mathematical compu- 
tations of conditions of the moment. The coast artil- 
leryman, waving his slide rule, hooted at the idea of 
popping little white shrapnel bursts into the air to 
bracket a moving target. Ten years later, on the stricken 
fields of France, it would be proven that both were 
right, that each had something to learn from the other. 
And out of that would come the magnificent American 
system of artillery fire control and direction that so 
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amazed our allies and confounded our enemies in the 
Second World War. 

Here at home, while big business spread, skyscrapers 
rose, and dynamos hummed, the Army drowsed in its 
isolation. Dot-and-dash telegraph was spanning land 
and sea, a national road system was evolving, to knit 
together an aggregation of American villages, towns 
and cities into an articulated whole. Automobile-build- 
ing was becoming a national industry. But hitching 
posts still dotted the streets of Army posts, and garrison 
business moved on foot or behind clopping hooves. 

From time to time the soldier did emerge, but it was 
momentary and quickly forgotten. The San Francisco 
earthquake, Mississippi floods, great forest fires, strikes, 
in turn brought it out to save, salvage and bring order. 
And, of course, the Army Engineers and Medical Corps 
were building the Panama Canal. Goethals and Gorgas 
—and Walter Reed—were household names. 

The National Guard became a real federal reserve, 
the ROTC was growing, and additional officer-instruc- 
tors thus came in some contact with civilians. The serv- 
ice schools, too, were growing, although as yet but a 
fraction of the officer corps had felt their influence. 
Some few combined field maneuvers from time to time 
brought the professional and part-time soldier together 
for a short while. 

Army pay had been boosted a bit. The buck private 
was getting $15 a month now, the topkick a minimum 
of $45, the shavetail $141.66. And the country was 
still on the gold standard. There was the Cuban Pacifi- 
cation of 1906-09—the peaceful occupation by five 
regiments of infantry, two of cavalry and several bat- 
teries of field artillery—tactfully carried out without 
ripple or friction. 

And, although there was much grumbling from 
chair-bound staffers and foot-conscious doughboys, the 
officer corps each year went through Teddy Roosevelt's 
famous hundred-mile ride physical endurance test, now 
long forgotten. 


The ‘Days of Empire’ 


The end of the fight is a tombstone white 
with the name of the late deceased, 
And the epitaph drear, “A Fool lies here 

who tried to hustle the East”. 


KrPLinc 


UT overseas, in the Philippines, Hawaii and Panama, 
the national expansion was doing something to the 
Army. It had exchanged the old frontier of the West 
for another frontier: exotic, romantic, and of the utmost 
importance to the national welfare. All areas had cer- 
tain common climatic and ethnic elements. Not only 
were these new areas all tropical, but their peoples 
were strange to most Americans and their languages 
foreign. In the Philippines, too, the established legal 
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code—the Code Napoleon—was foreign except to Loui- 
sianians. 

What had happened was that the United States by 
now had assumed what our British cousins, already bear- 
ing it, chose to call “the white man’s burden.” Con- 
sequently, the Army was becoming increasingly engaged 
in an overseas service having a number of points in 
common with that of the British Army in India. Par- 
ticularly was this true in the Philippines, and since 
this service, bridging World War I, could continue 
until 1941, materially affecting not only Army life and 
thought, but also—through that Army—our national des- 
tinies, it will be well to linger on it for a moment. 

From the beginning the Army took a tremendous 
part in the role of the United States in the Philippines: 
the role first as a conqueror, then as administrator, edu- 
cator and advisor, while at the same time developing the 
fields of commerce and industry. One can definitely say, 
it seems to this writer, that without the Army nothing 
advantageous either to our own nation or to the Filipinos 
could have been brought about. Without pursuing the 
subject farther, one simply points to the fact that when 
the Japanese in 1941 launched the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Plan in its sea of blood, the Philippine 
Commonwealth maintained full allegiance, alliance and 
support to that flag and nation. 

During those long years from 1904 to 1941, two 
generations of Army officers fought and lived in the 
Philippines. Hard it would be to find an Army family, 
some member of which had not at some time oun sta- 
tioned there. More than that, the higher commanders 
of World War I served their apprenticeship of combat 
in the humid wildernesses of Luzon, Samar and Min- 
danao. And when in our own United States, the high 
cost of living began to curtail the little leisures of life, 
tropical service became all the more popular. 


ieincde te life in the islands was intriguing, from 
the first installation of Army homes in nipa shacks, to 
the later developments of fine concrete barracks and 
quarters. All the concurrent trials and pleasures of life 
in the Orient were experienced, from flying cockroaches 
to deft and nimble servants. It began, of course, with 
the month-long voyage out, in one of those ancient, 
creaking wayfarers of the sea we had purchased in 
1898. Cattle boats they had been, on the North Atlantic 
run—the Sheridan, the Sherman and the Thomas and 
their smaller and even more ancient sisters. 

One remembers such things as the crowded troop 
quarters, the diapers on the lines rigged athwart the 
officers’ promenade deck, the steady sway and thrust 
of the ship’s movement, the band tuning up for the 
afternoon concert, the bridge and poker parties in the 
smoking room, the early-morning setting-up exercises on 
the troop decks, the Abandon Ship drills, the boxing 
matches on the forward deck, and the baby-food pack- 
ages stowed about the staterooms (you bought and 
brought your own in those days). 
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Soldiers of all ranks found a social system strikingly 
different from home. In the first place, Filipino “boys” 
were available for kitchen and barracks police, taking 
away much of the normal drudgery of soldier house- 
keeping. For the Army wife and her husband, too, as 
well as for the bachelor, servants were plentiful and 
cheap. Houseboys took care of the officers from chang- 
ing buttons to ironing the stiffly starched uniform always 
laid out; khaki for the morning, whites for evening wear. 
The lavandera was constantly on the job, washing and 
ironing. The amah rode herd on the children. The 
cook could do amazing things with canned milk—there 
was no fresh, of course—and such other staples available 
from a commissary where Stateside delicacies arrived 
in small quantities and were exhausted promptly after 
each transport’s arrival. Were he a Chinese cook, he 
was really a prestidigitator. 

Such things were some compensation for the friendly 
little green lizard which might plop from the dining- 
room ceiling into the soup, or the army of ants RET st = 
appearing from nowhere to march in column of battal- 
ions across the living-room floor. 

Of course, one kept bed- and table-legs in cans filled 
with kerosene to discourage creeping things like taran- 
tulas, scorpions and centipedes, and only a fool would 
disobey orders and sleep without a mosquito bar. One 
boiled the drinking water, and scalded the fresh vegeta- 
bles—for obvious reasons. 

Incidentally, the common practice of keeping the 
drinking water in the icebox in gin bottles—after the 
original contents had been removed—necessitated some 
care in selecting the ingredients for the evening cocktail. 
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Dinners and dances were frequent. Probably one of 
the most intriguing things about those affairs was the 
amazing facility with which the houseboys and cooks 
rallied to help one another at parties. Somehow the 
grapevine always brought the news, with details of the 
guests expected. So one might find one’s own houseboy 
serving at someone else’s table, and one’s own cutlery, 
arnt and china eking out the hostess’s store. The 
only unpleasant elements were the continuous feuds 
between Chinese and Filipino house servants, which 
sometimes turned into battles royal, ending only when 
a file of the guard came charging down to disperse the 
howling combatants. A berserk Chinese cook, spitting 
like a cat, with cleaver or carving knife swinging free, 
chasing a screeching Tagalog houseboy down the back 


row of the officers’ line, was something to see! 


ANILA was, of course, the locus of official and social 
life, not only for the posts in and near the city but 
also for transients, on leave from provincial stations, the 
most important of which was Zamboanga, down south 
on Mindanao. 

Fascinating was the former Spanish stronghold, old 
Fort Santiago, where department headquarters was situ- 
ated, as was also the 31st Infantry—the one American 
regiment that had never been stationed in the United 
States. Army life pulsated inside its frowning escarp- 
ments and battlemented curtain walls four Rundred 
years old. 

Pinpin Street in Manila was a favorite rendezvous 
for soldiers on pass, while shopping took the ladies along 
the Escolta or into the little musty Chinese shops of 
Binondo and the Japanese Osaka Bazaar. 

Golf was indulged in by Army and the European 
civilian colony along the greensward in the old moat of 
Fort Santiago and the Intramuros, the walled city. 
Tennis, too, was popular, while the equestrian-minded 
rallied around the Polo Club. Socially, Filipino and 
European mingled little, with two exceptions: the of- 
ficial functions at Malacafian Palace and the swank 
Spanish Club—almost exclusively Filipino—where an- 
nually the King of Spain’s birthday was celebrated 
lavishly. 


P in the mountains, Baguio was a mecca for Army 
folk on leave. Occasional visits to China were also 
popular, to obtain china, rugs and furs, to visit friends 
in the 15th Infantry in garrison at Tientsin, and to get 
a real glimpse of the mysterious Orient. 

The jungle was always close by, with its hazards, 
such as pythons. They told a story up at Stotsenberg 
of the python, found wrapped about a limber wheel, 
and which, in his dying convulsions when shot, snapped 
the stout spokes like so many matches. James Ravine 
on Corregidor’s slopes was named after an unfortunate 
lieutenant who never came back from a ride there— 
having met a python who left only the officer's hat be- 
hind as evidence. And it was the sight of a battery 
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pounding along a Luzon jungle trail that inspired 
Edmund L. (Schnitz) Gruber to write the Field Artil- 
lery’s song in 1908. 

Professionally, there was fighting—-and hard fighting 
—in the Moro islands—Mindanao and Jolo—for many 
years after 1904, as small punitive columns beat their 
way through tropical jungles to the fastnesses where 
fanatic Mohammedan warriors of robber-baron type 
held out. And throughout the period, as the defense 
of the archipelago grew in importance, aera after 
World War I and Japan’s bid for Manchuria developed, 
the Army was intensely interested in strengthening our 
positions. 


HILE defense plans coalesced, with the path of con- 

quest down from Lingayen Gulf plainly marked, the 
Army again and again in paper war and maneuvers 
operated through central Luzon, with Corregidor—Gi- 
braltar of the East—as the keystone of the arch of de- 
fense. We must not forget that the withdrawal to Ba- 
taan Peninsula in 1941 had been long planned and 
practiced; since 1921, in fact. As for the means avail- 
able, for defense, it was always a case of make-do, par- 
ticularly in the years following the Washington Disarm- 
ament Conference, which halted, in transit, additional 
armament for the islands. One well remembers in 1922 
the single antiaircraft gun mounted on Corregidor’s 
Malinta Hill—a 75mm piece—mute evidence of national 
somnolence. For the breechblock for this gun still lay 
in a Honolulu warehouse, a victim of that conference. 

Of such stuff was the thought that lay in every Army 
mind in the Islands during the early 1920s. The U. S. 
Army in the Philippines was earmarked—its destiny 
plain—a pawn to be sacrificed to Congressional indif- 
ference. But black clouds faded in tropic nights, with 
the haunting scent of the hibiscus, and a jazz band play- 
ing in the Army and Navy Club, where beaming Ah 
Moon presided over the dining room; or over across 
the square in the Manila Hotel. 

It might be later than one thought, but why consider 
the inevitability of Japanese invasion when caressing a 
frosted julep on the Polo Club veranda, with the moon- 
light rippling across Manila Bay? Why think at all 
when swaying to “Three O'Clock in the Morning” with 
plenty of Watson No. 10 and Tansan water waiting on 
the table? Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die. 

So it was Kismet, the Brussels ball before Waterloo, 
or life on the slopes of Vesuvius, with a run later to 
Santa Ana’s rattan-divided dance floor and a glimpse of 
the piquant little Filipinas with their quaint shoulder- 
of-mutton-sleeved dresses, and a final tour to Tom’s 
Dixie Kitchen for ham and eggs before going home to 
bed. Tom himself, black as the ace of spades, and his 
brother-in-arms, Casey of the famous “Hospital for 
Shoes,” where every American woman in the Islands 
had her footgear made, were notable, for these two were 


ex-9th Cavalry soldiers who had married Filipinas and 
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settled down to a new life after a tour of duty in the 
Islands. 

And all the while, a stout military organization—the 
Philippine Scouts, little brown warriors loyal to their 
salt, was slowly growing to become the nucleus in a later 
day of the Philippine Army. Some of its officers were 
Americans, others Filipinos. Some, old-time Army non- 
coms, dated back to the early days, as did a few of the 
native officers. 

There were some Filipinos, like one elderly major, 
whose living room in a pleasant set of quarters was fes- 
tooned in true Filipino fashion with drying fish! And 
there were others, graduates of West Point, like stout 
Vicente Lim—“Cannibal” was his Academy nickname— 
and gallant Pastor Martelino, who one day would make 
the supreme sacrifice for their Stars and Stripes. 

Recreation for this overseas Army fell into several 
categories. Baseball, which became a national game for 
Filipinos, was most popular in both American and Scout 
units, as well as in civilian circles, and fierce was the 
competition in the Island leagues. 


ek diversion off post followed what might be 
called normal channels with Oriental trimmings. The 
soldier drank his beer in Pinpin Street barrooms, he 
walked and talked and haunted the dance halls with 
attractive Filipina girls. One of his most popular and 
harmless stunts was to pile with several comrades into a 
calesa and go singing and shouting down the street. 
Calesas, two-wheeled pony-drawn gigs, with the native 
driver perched almost over the animal's rump, were 
long the sole means of public transportation except 


carabao carts, and vied with the later automobile prac- 
tically to the end. Everyone took calesas. 


N Panama, while the tropical garrison life resembled 

closely that in the Philippines, the setting was some- 
what different. In the first place, the Canal Zone was 
within easier reach of the United States and so there 
was less sense of isolation. And while military ma- 
neuvers were incessant and rigorous, the alerts con- 
tinuous, there never was any of the jungle warfare of 
the earliest days in the Philippines. Thanks to the 
vigorous sanitary precautions, life was as pleasant as 
tropical life can be. And for the ladies, the free-port 
facilities of the Zone and of the Republic of Panama 
brought wide variety of bargains in fine English china- 
ware and linens at this busy crossroads of empire. 

The early days in Panama, while the Canal was a- 
building under the imperious but just rule of Goethals 
—‘“the man who stood up in Panama and the mountains 
stood aside”—had been hectic, of course. They were 
seven years of toil, in an atmosphere of dogged deter- 
mination and fiery enthusiasm, while Goethals con- 
quered incessant obstacles. Monumental was the task. 
Take, for instance, the great slide at Cucaracha in 1913, 
when slimy mud engulfed in a moment months of 
heart-breaking work. 
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“What are we going to do?” wailed one of Goethals’ 
lieutenants in a frenzy of despair, when the leader ar- 
rived on the scene on the run. 

“Hell!” barked Goethals. “Dig it out again!” 

Well may the “old” Army be proud of that accom- 
plishment; proud of Goethals, and of Gorgas, magician 
of preventive medicine, without whom this magnificent 
victory over Nature would have been impossible. 

But the great job having been accomplished, the 
Army settled down to the development and maintenance 
of an impregnable fortress area guarding the Nation's 
vital military trans-hemispheric bypass. 

Hawaii, like Panama, had developed into a protective 
bastion. Both expressed, in theory at least, the inter- 
depe sndence of Army and Navy in joint cooperation. 
There they differed from the Philippines, where the 
Army garrisons dangled before the maw of potential 
Japanese invasion. “Thus in both Hawaii and the 
Canal Zone areas the garrisons became larger, the mili- 
tary aspect more vigorous. 


AWAII, differing from both Panama and the Philip- 
pines in that its climate was even and salubrious, was 
a pleasant place to live in—with much the atmosphere 
of a summer resort. While the Coast Artillery on Oahu 
manned its forts ringing the great Navy base of Pearl 
Harbor, the mobile forces up at the growing canton- 
ments of Schofield Barracks spent a great part of their 
time in incessant maneuvers and field operations. They 
worked hard in Hawaii, and they played hard, too, for 
it was there that the Army really developed its system 
of athletics. Some feel—and this writer is among them 
—that the semiprofessionalism of Army athletics has 
been overdeveloped. In any event, it was on Oahu that 
the old hit-or-miss Army sports programs began, in 1919, 
to change, for better or for worse, into a regimented 
scheme, and Army athletes to receive preferential treat- 
ment. In that respect the author of From Here to Eter- 
nity had something. 

Up in Alaska, another side of this new frontier was 
developing, as tiny garrisons wrestled with totally dif- 
ferent problems of life in that wilderness. Cut off from 
communication during the winter, Army folk, fur-clad, 
frequently on snowshoes, went about their work. Living 
costs were high in so far as supplies from Stateside went, 
but there were compensations—provided one was either 
hunter, fisherman or both—in this sportsman’s paradise. 

And over across the world, in Tientsin, China, was 
another sort of outpost again. There the 15th Infantry 
—part of the Allied occupation force imposed on China 
as a result of the Boxer Rebellion—rubbed elbows with 
the mysterious East. Spectators rather than participants, 
the doughboys and their families watched the warlords 
come and go, saw the encroachments of the Japanese, 
and attended to battalion maneuvers in the hills. Trips 
to Pekin, short summer leaves at Peitaho, occasional 


journeys to the brooding Great Wall, and some hob- 
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nobbing with their colleagues of the European garrisons 
were all part of the 15th Infantry’s life. 

But if by 1914 this overseas frontier phase of Army 
life was developing, back in the States the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910 had started a chain reaction startling 
the nation to some realization of its paucity of armed 
strength. Up to that time combined maneuvers and 
large-unit training had been practically nil. Occasional- 
ly, it is true, Congress had been induced to spend a 
little money on such folderols, but it was only a drop in 
the bucket. There had been an attempt at concentration 
at American Lake, Washington, and the writer remem- 
bers two combined field maneuvers in the East; one at 
Pine Camp, New York—now Camp Drum—in 1909, 
with both Regular and National Guard units attending, 
and another the next year in Connecticut. Of this latter 
one recalls two events: The daylight charge of the 
Ist New York Cavalry in column of fours, up a long 
hill road closely defended by the “enemy”; and the 






presence of two old biplane crates, one belonging to the 
Regular Signal Corps, the other to the New York Na- 
tional Guard. 


O concentrate one so-called “maneuver division” dur- 

ing 1911-13 along the Rio Grande absorbed practically 
all available Regular and National Guard troops, in- 
cluding the Army’s fifteen “military aviators.” When 
the border flared in 1914, resulting in the Vera Cruz 
Expedition under General Funston, and, two years later 
—following Villa’s raid upon Columbus, New Mexico— 
General Pershing’s Punitive Expedition into Mexico, 
the military power of the Nation was shown to be so 
pitiably small that Congress did take some reasonable 
steps. Leonard Wood's “Plattsburg idea,” stimulating 
military interest among professional and business men 
in 1915, contributed. 

The National Defense Act of 1916 was the greatest 
piece of really constructive military legislation this coun- 
try had yet seen, embracing as it did the Regulars, the 
Volunteers, the National Guard, and an entirely new 
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thing—the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The plan called 
for a peacetime Regular Army of 175,000 fighting men, 
organized into divisions and brigades upon tactical basis. 
The rub was that peacetime was running out, and 
except for paper wars at the schools, the Regular officer 
was without professional experience with large units. 

Let's look at it as that soldier-historian, Colonel Wil- 
liam A. Ganoe, in his History of the United States 
Army, saw the picture: 


When April 6, 1917, tossed the American spectators onto 
the European gridiron, they had not even a high school 
squad to meet the professionals. The 1916 Defense Act 
had been merely the promise of a team for which only a few 
freshmen had reported. The army had no large tactical 
units in a modern sense, few weapons, a dearth of officers, 
no experience with trench warfare, little training and less 
strength. It had 9,750 officers of all grades and experience, 
while 180,000 of the utmost efficiency were immediately 
necessary. 

On the other hand it had received a signal blessing in 
disguise. Few have ever regarded Pancho Villa as a bene- 
factor. But his crossing our border the previous year had 
given our President the excuse for training a large portion 
of the Regular Army and about 150,000 National Guards- 
men on the Mexican border. The hardening, discipline 
and schooling in the field were the finest to date for the 
army and made possible later the ability of the American 
forces . . . to turn the tide in March, 1918, in France. 
There has been much speculation since as to what might 
have happened had not Mr. Villa done us this temporary or 
ultimate ill-turn or favor. 


The First Crusade: 1917-19 


Good-bye Maw, Good-bye Paw, 
God-bye Muley with the old hee haw. 
I don't know what this war's about, 
But I bet by gosh I soon find out. 


AurHuor UNKNown 


IX weeks after war was declared Congress passed a 
draft act putting the country’s manpower at the 


national disposition. It also abolished the old volunteer 
system, and—because all officers above the grade of 
colonel were to be appointed by the President by and 
with the consent of the Senate—there would be no 
State-made political generals leading men to death in 
the valor of ignorance. It put all officers and enlisted 
men of the new army on the same footing as Regulars 
for pay and allowances. Having done this much, Con- 
gress pushed up its specs on its startled forehead as it 
realized there would be voters in this new army—and 
raised enlisted pay all around: the buck private begin- 
ning at a dollar a day. 

Cantonments blossomed all over the nation; some 
around existing Army posts, others in isolated areas. 
The Regular and the newcomer found themselves 
thrown into a hectic life totally different from the past. 
Gypsying wives, following their menfolk, found lodg- 


ings where best they could. Some newcomers, brought 


into immediate contact with existing garrison life, floun- 
dered, bewildered by a code oe customs of which 
they had known nothing. Welcomed warmly by some, 
they were snubbed by others of the “old” Army. Both 
newcomer and oldtimer suffered equally from scroung- 
ing landlords and shop keepers where they attempted to 
settle in the vicinity of outlying camps. It was an era 
of frustration and anxiety. 

How the military problem itself was solved, how the 
little Regular officer corps equipped and trained some 
four million men and, overseas, led a million of them 
to victory, is on the record. Summed up, by 11 Novem- 
ber 1918 the United States could well be proud of its 
Army. But the build-up had been painful. 

In the first place, the Army of the United States that 
sprang into being in 1917 was composed for the most 
part of drafted men, cross section of our citizenry, poured 
into the mixing pot whose other components were the 
Regulars and the National Guard. The former had first 
looked down its nose at the latter; then both had ganged 
up on the draftees. Sergeant Alexander Woollcott of 
Stars and Stripes told of how the drafted men of a Na- 
tional Army division made a counter thrust against a 
passing National Guard regiment: “Draft dodgers!” 
they taunted. In the great corps of new officers, some- 
what the same sort of thing happened. The Regulars 
first sniffed at the National Guard, and then both took 
a good hefty sniff at the “ninety-day wonders” of the 
Officers’ Training Camps—predecessor of OCS. It was, 
of course, just what happens to new boys at school, and 
just as childish and at the same time serious. All did 
join together as an irresistible team after the shakedown, 
but the duration of the war was too short for the civilian 
soldier's amateurish inferiority complex to have been 
erased. 

The Regular found out that the civilian made a good 
soldier, and took the lesson to heart; but the civilian, 
remembering only the iron discipline that had trod on 
his personal toes, took back to civil life a dislike for 
those taskmasters whom—frequently inaccurately—he 
lumped as “West Pointers.” 

It was a smart Army that Pershing led in France. 
Gone were the slouch hats and shirt sleeves of 1898; 
collars were tight-hooked, blouses buttoned, saluting fast 
and furious. But it was light-hearted; one heard slog- 
ging doughboys sing on the march and in bivouac. 
“Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag” and 
“Tipperary” we had borrowed from the British but 
“Mademoiselle from Armentiéres”—praise her bawdi- 
ness!—became our very American own. 

Many old-time officers, it is true, soon found that 
their years of restricted service had so lowered their 
sights that they were unable to see the divisional woods 
for the company and platoon trees. Such men went to 
“Blooie,” as the reclassification center at Blois was popu- 
larly called. 

Others, around the hard core of the few graduates of 
the Command and Staff School, went on to high places. 
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And that handful of Leavenworth graduates—the men 
who had studied war despite the childish tantrum of a 
President shocked in 1915 by a newspaper article as- 
serting that the General Staff was preparing a plan “in 
case of war with Germany’—found they could do it. 
An interesting angle to this War College study was the 
fact that in its re days the school, hard put for maps, 
had been forced to place its problems on German-made 
maps of the Franco-German border of 1870-71. So in 
1917-18 our leaders in the AEF found themselves work- 
ing out the real problems of a real war over terrain al- 
ready familiar to many of them! 

The Regular learned in this conflict the dependency 
in war of the armed forces upon the civil economy, of 
which, as MacArthur once said, they are “but the keen, 
cutting edge.” So industrial preparedness went into the 
books and into the schools, and the Regular, particularly 
in the technical branches, moved out into the world of 


production. 


The Semi-Cloistered Army: 1920-40 


Oh, why the deuce should I repine, 
And be an ill foreboder? 

I'm twenty-three, and five feet nine— 
I'll go and be a sodger. 


Rosertr Burns 


HE Armistice concluded, the Nation at once began 
to take its Army apart, as it has always done. The 
Regular and his family looked forward to returning to 


the familiar life of the garrison. Some fortunates would 
see service in occupied Germany or in the Philippines, 
Hawaii and Panama. But in the continental United 
States, while some reoccupied good quarters on perma- 
nent posts, many found themselves living in makeshift 
huts in squalid cantonments. 

This writer, for instance, from 1919 to 1921 occu- 
pied, at Camp Lewis, Washington, a former dental 
clinic. The first floor consisted of two rooms at opposite 
ends of a large central area—probably a waiting room— 
which aived as an admirable race track for the boy of 
the family to exercise his toy auto. There was no kitchen 
equipment; all cooking was done on two small portable 
electric grills we were fortunate enough to own and on 
which the lady of the house performed culinary mira- 
cles. Upstairs was what had nis the dental operating 
room, with battery of wash basins still installed. The 
propensity of this formidable apparatus to freeze in 
winter and, upon thawing, to flond our living quarters, 
furnished interesting seasonal thrills. Incidentally, the 
reason for staking out this claim was the fact that this 
was one of the few buildings in our brigade area having 
indoor plumbing! 

Picking up the pieces from 1918 to 1920 was a night- 
mare, as was the two-year period following. The great 
mass of former emergency officers now commissioned 


in the Regulars had to be assimilated, with all the vex- 
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ing problems of indoctrination of both them and their 
wives. Some of these people did not fit; the majority 
did and were welcomed into the corps to be welded into 
another generation of Regulars. 

The famous “promotion hump” with its actuarial ta- 
bles proving to the youngster bent on a military career 
that if all went well he might retire as a major, affected 
morale to some degree. (That some of these same puz- 
zled youngsters are today sporting two or more stars is 
due not to the Congress, but to Tojo, Hitler, Mussolini 
and Stalin, with an assist by Chamberlain.) 


AME the fine blueprint of the National Defense Act 
of 1920, with a much-needed pay increase of twenty 
per cent all along the board, and with its dream of a 


National Army organization complete with regular and 
civilian components. But hot on its heels came, too, 
the reduction of 1922; with all promotions stopped, 
more than six hundred line officers thrown out and with 
them a hundred thousand enlisted men. 

We could stand the loss of the enlisted men. For in 
1920 the increase had been recruited by a drum-pound- 
ing ballyhoo promising an education and a trade for a 
one-year hitch. Want to play the flute, learn wood-carv- 
ing, be anything—except a fighting man? The answer 
was prompt, as a puzzled Regular corps soon found out. 

ey came, these one-year men, from all over the 
country—a number of them one jump ahead of the 


sheriff. They went to school while the older Regular 
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soldier did the chores. And the depredations of the riff- 
raff among them shocked nearby civilian communities. 

But in 1922 we couldn’t spare the officers who were 
spread thin. The Army's obligations to the civilian 
components—a growing National Guard, an ORC 
seventy thousand strong, an ROTC of 223 units—and 
the increased attendance at service schools—bled troop 
units white of leaders. The necessary shuffling of in- 
dividuals rotated for such detached service knocked out 
a major prop—that intimate mutual acquaintance of of- 
ficer and man so essential for teamwork. What was left 
of the Army was still further burdened by summer 
camps—and particularly by that new element, the Citi- 
zens Military Training Camps, which for more than a 
decade would annually attract thousands of fine young- 
sters. Good things, all these, in themselves; they would 
pay off in the future. But the Regular scratched his head 
as he tried to make a 24-hour day contain a 48-hour 


schedule. 


UCH was the Army world of 1922; the “old” Army 
was gone, said the pessimists. So it was; gone with 
the America of the Gay Nineties and Life with Father. 
The age of Volstead’s Noble Experiment was upon us, 
complete with hip flasks and rowdiness. The Newport 
Set surrendered to Café Society, the rest of the nation to 
flappers, Rudolph Valentino and cheesecake art. The 
gangster became a force of national evil. A cynical 
younger generation was tired of war and the mistakes 
of its elders. A few years later undergraduates were to 
form “The Veterans of Future Wars” as a collegiate 
prank if not social protest that was based on common 
misinformation. 

An America transformed by the machine age was 
money-crazy. The click of the stock ticker kept pace 
with the rumble of earth movers widening our network 
of concrete roads. Air expansion, wanderlust, religious 
scepticism marched side by side with the flouting of 
the Prohibition laws. It was not for nothing that a wag 
at the Field Artillery School in 1924 nicknamed the 
post “Fort Still.” 

It was during this period that a long-smoldering 
schism in Army circles flared with the court-martial and 
conviction of General William (Billy) Mitchell. Ever 
since the Army had first taken to the air, in 1908, the 
new power had been in the hands of a few devoted 
souls in the Signal Corps. Not until 1914 was there 
established a nucleus for air power—the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps, to become, when aerial combat 
became a fact in World War I, the Air Service, and 
later, the Air Corps. 

After the war was over the devotees of the air arm 
quite naturally waxed vociferous in urging its develop- 
ment as a major element of our military forces. Loudest 
of all was General Mitchell. What developed was the 
clash of a militantly proselytizing group with the reac- 
tionary elements of the old faith. But when the crusad- 
ing Mitchell overstepped the bounds of propriety by 
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publicly accusing our high military and naval command 
of “incompetency, criminal negligence, and almost trea- 
sonable administration of national defense” he was tried 
—not for advocating air power, but for his violation of 
the Articles of War. Regretfully, a court composed of 
high-ranking officers who were to a man close personal 
friends of Mitchell had to find him guilty. 

Public opinion made Mitchell a martyr to the new 
cause. The ill feeling thus engendered would continue 
through the years, ameliorated to some extent as both 
airmen and ground soldiers began to realize both the 
growing powers and the limitations of the new arm. 


Y 1935 the service schools had evolved a doctrine of 
air-ground operations, which as time went on would 
be elaborated. The magnificent performance of the 
Army Air Forces during World War II needs no further 
accolade. Many ground soldiers—the writer among them 
—continued to feel that the airmen carried always a 
chip on their shoulder. The intense argument in the 
AEF air components that air units should “cooperate” 
tactically with ground troops, rather than “support” 
them, was an indication of this feeling. It was indeed 
best for all concerned that the Army Air Forces with 
its tremendous and ever-growing responsibility in the 
strategic field, should attain complete independence as 
a member of the trinity of military power. 

By that time the ground forces had developed their 
own observation and command aviation—the little liai- 
son planes first initiated in World War II by the field 
artillery and then adopted throughout the combat forces. 
The Navy had long since gone its own way successfully 
in the air. Korea would see the flowering of the heli- 
copter as an adjunct to ground operations. And the 
end is not yet in sight. 

But we have gone far ahead of our story. 

Dress blues were back by 1927—voluntarily. They 
would not become obligatory until 1937. But those 
prewar officers who had all these years kept their ex- 
pensive uniforms carefully tucked away were in for a 
costly disappointment: the cut and specifications had 
been changed. Everyone was in the same boat, new 


officers and old, and military tailors chuckled fiendishly 
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as they prepared for a killing. Slacks, too, had been 
decreed; innovation at first deplored, then welcomed. 
The Sam Browne belt, one of Pershing’s few mistakes 
in the AEF, and one of General March’s abhorrences, 
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became regulation for all. And a fetish was growing 
up for harmony in leather—not a bad thing in itself so 
far as looks went. Unfortunately, different command- 
ers held differing views upon the hue; as a result, a 


change of station might mean a costly reinvestment in 
belt, boots and shoes, if one’s leather did not match that 
fashionable on the new post. 


MONG enlisted men (and officers) there was first the 
debate over whether the roll-collar blouse was mili- 
tarily superior to the traditional choke collar. Choke- 
collar wool blouses—remnants of World War I over- 
stocks—were still being issued as late as 1927, complete 
with black-painted buttons and collar insignia. An 
enlisted man paid ten dollars to the post tailor to convert 
the blouse to the required roll-collar for off-post wear. 
As for converting the buttons and insignia to standard 
brass—that was solved by several nights’ application of 
paint remover and elbow grease. To go with the snappy 
roll-collar blouse, he must wear a white, collar-attached 
shirt—not an article of issue, either. You couldn’t leave 
the post in a combination of roll-collar and khaki shirt. 
There was that “peg” in the breeches. From no peg 
at all, in some years and some places the peg became 
almost a skirt flapping at every step. But always there 
was the detestation of “wrap leggings”—spiral puttees. 
Even those soldiers who had the secret knack of being 
able to encase their ankles and calves in taut and neat 
vards of woolen o.d. had little use for them. And old 
soldiers whose legs were blue with varicose veins in- 
variably blamed them on the wrap leggings. Men who 
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abhorred horseflesh and the odors of the stable were 
jealous of the mounted soldier’s canvas leggings with 
facing leather on the inner sides. Wrap leggings were 
to stay for many years and through several changes in 
uniform cloth. In the early 1930s the Quartermaster 
Corps came out with a new cotton uniform for summer 
wear in a shade still known as “sun tan.” It was a neat 
uniform, and handsome. But in Panama by command 
decision the sun tans were dyed a sickly green and sol- 
diers returning from the Canal Zone to Stateside outfits 
to finish out the last year of their three-year enlistments, 
found themselves buying new uniforms out of clothing 
allowance savings that represented cash in hand at the 
end of the enlistment for the soldier who thriftily cared 
for his clothing. 

And the fatigue uniform! Was a more demeaning, 
respect-destroying, unsoldierly garment ever devised? 
Its cloth was cheap, its tailoring abominable. The hat 
was beyond belief. The first time a soldier wore fatigues 
he felt more like a candidate for the chain gang than an 
honest American soldier-workman. Only the fact that 
all of one’s fellows also wore it, saved the situation. 


HE Army had other things to think about, profes- 

sionally. The officer was reading more, studying 
more. The urge to go to Benning, to Sill, to Leaven- 
worth and to the War College was rampant, and that 
was good. Not all the men best fitted did go to the last 
two, unfortunately; favoritism expressed in efficiency 
reports sometimes broke hearts. But the important thing 
was that the Regular officer was becoming a professional 
theoretician of the art of war. 

The Army’s roof blew off, like most American roofs, 
in the chill tornado of the Great Depression following 
1929. Aside from personal losses for those individuals 
with outside income, and those who had been dabbling 
in stock gambling, an administration reaching for straws 
forced upon the Army a payless furlough annually, 
which meant a net pay loss of 8% per cent. The dawn- 
ing New Deal in 1933 went farther; a straight 15 per 
cent cut in federal salary and the freeze of all longevity 
pay increases, left bitter tastes. And small though Army 
pay was, many an unemployed civilian father or brother 
received financial help from his soldier relative. 

It was at this time that another new problem came 
into Army life: the Civilian Conservation Corps. The 
Regular officer assigned to this duty had an interesting 
problem while smarting over his own pay cut, to explain 
to the Regular private soldier also so detailed just why 
that private’s pay had been cut to $17.85 per month 
while the pampered pet of the CCC for whom he was 
caring got $30 plus complete immunity from military 
discipline! 

But this hurriedly conceived CCC hurled into the 
Army’s lap—there was no other element of the govern- 
ment capable of the task—had, as it turned out, benefi- 
cial effect upon practically all officers involved. It was a 
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job to be done, and a tremendous challenge to personal 
leadership to be met. These CCC men were not the 
malleable youth of the CMTC. They were youth in 
the raw, with more than a dash of Dead End Kids and 
of irresponsible veterans added; both tough. In han- 
dling this conglomeration successfully, the Regular and 
the Reserve officer learned a lot that would stand him 
in good stead in 1940 and 1941 when our great dumb 
draft armies stirred in unrest. 

Infantry Journal was not unmindful of the impact of 
the CCC on the Army—as its index of articles of that 
period attests. And the culmination came in 1940 when 
a Reserve officer wrote of the advantages of that duty to 


the expanding army in an article appropriately entitled, 
“Ore from the CCC Hill.” 


Y the mid-thirties the Regular officer’s mind was, to 

put it mildly, confused. He was closer to the civil- 
ian than he ever had been in past years; and the civilian 
should know more about him, too—but with some few 
outstanding exceptions there was no more meeting of 
minds than there ever had been. Something had ow 
pened to the American civilian and his viewpoint. Over- 
seas the handwriting was already plain onthe wall, but 
indecipherable to our public. 

Over here the Pied Pipers of Fascism, Nazism, Com- 
munism and Pacifism were tootling their cacophony 
into the ears of a generation embitted by the Depression 
and cynical of the motives behind our War to End 
Wars of 1917-18. The Ku Klux Klan and shirts black, 
brown and silver strutted. The Oxford Oath, the ac- 
cusations hurled at “international bankers” and Mer- 
chants of Death, and not infrequently the direct ob- 
jurgation of “butcher” and “warmaker’ applied to the 
military, met all arguments for preparedness. Patriotism 
was a laugh; “What's in it for me?” a slogan. 

It is doubtful if the officer corps as a whole realized 
what was happening, although a few devoted souls in 
Military Intelligence here and abroad kept fingers on 
the feverishly throbbing world pulse, and followed by 
watching the hate campaigns of sedition in the United 
States. Modern Cassandras, they laid their findings be- 
fore the higher-ups, to no avail. But what all Regulars 
did know was that things were in bad shape and that 
there was no money forthcoming to mend our military 
fences. 

Another thing that all Regulars knew by this time 
was their profession. Sill, Benning, Leavenworth and 
the War Colleges had well accomplished their job, as 
Ss ee had the other service schools. So when the dam burst, 

there was ready a corps of professional officers, talking 
a common language, thinking along common lines. It 
was a corps ready and able to divide and subdivide itself 
again and again to provide commanders and staffs for 
combat army groups, armies, corps and divisions; to train 
a huge new crop of emergency officers, and to gear the 
national resources to the national common effort the 
world over. 
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The Second Crusade: 1941-45 


Oh, clash the cymbals, sound the tabor! 
For Cpl. Doyle, his gun and saber, 

His tanks and artillery (self-propelled) 
With which the enemy shall be quelled. 
Already in dread the Nazi blenches; 

By Christmas we'll be out of the trenches. 


Cpt. Joun J. Dore, 
Yank, 28 May 1943 


HE wheel had made a complete turn. Instead of 

what Ganoe characterized as “not even a high school 
squad to meet the professionals” in 1917, a competent 
professional officer corps was now leading an amateur 
Army. This corps was able to spark the latent intelli- 
gence of the draftee—who had a higher IQ rating than 
his 1917 forebear—and penetrate the flabby facade of 
indifference to and ignorance of world events which in 
1940-41 characterized the heroes of “OHIO” (“Over 
the Hill in October”) and “Yoo-hoo!” And, more to 
the point, it led these men to victory all over the world 
in our greatest national effort yet. 

The Regular, planning for war on what Frederick 
Lewis Allen terms “a truly majestic scale,” found that 
his plans could be activated. The American economy, 
once the brakes were off, produced in amazing quantity 
and quality the new engines of war of the machine age, 
and thanks to sea and air power, could supply and sub- 
sist its soldiers the world over. In the doing, our Regular 
found his own horizons broadening as he plunged into 
the world of industrial technology and science. 

Gone in the shuffle was the tinsel; gone the buttoned- 
up, shiny side. The Army, which in 1937 had ridiculed 
Johnson Hagood’s recommendation that soldiers get into 
dungarees to do their work in the field found itself in 
1942 climbing into overalls and baseball caps to do its 
job. Dennis Hart Mahan’s precept that the musket and 
spade went hand in hand in war was still valid; but 
this time it was the bulldozer that went side by side with 
the self-propelled gun and the 2¥%-ton truck. 

The war, as in 1917, brought complete upheaval to 
the Regular’s social ina it did to the citizen soldier, 
too. Once again we had the spectacle of Army wives 
and families—there were more enlisted families this time 
than in 1917-18—traipsing about the country to huddle 
in makeshift housing as their soldiers shifted from camp 
to camp. Once more gouging landlords and shop keep- 
ers had their innings, at the expense of Army folk— 
Regular, National Guard, Reserve and draftee. This 
time the gypsying would be of longer duration. 

We won't discuss battles and campaigns; the record 
speaks for itself. But we must note the changes in Army 
thought and manners brought about during the conflict 
of 1941-45. In addition to those things just mentioned 
there were other and very unpleasant experiences in 
store for our Regular—the run-of-the-mill Regular, 

He would learn that sometimes the lust for power 
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can do strange things to individuals who should know 
better; leading them to climb over other men’s necks 
to attain it. He would see expediency, quibbling and 
political juggling enter into the rat-race of burgeoning 
staff empires. He would see civilians commissioned over 
his head. 

The older Regular, too, was slapped in the face by 
an arbitrary combat- -age limit unnecessary in fact, since 
endurance could be measured accurately by physical 
examinations plus demonstrated efficiency. He would 
see the wastage of money and much-needed professional 
experience caused by such practice. 

Worse, officers unblessed by stars would learn, too, 
the hard way, the humiliation of such things as “Yankee 
Doodle Rooms” and other conveniences reserved “For 
General Officers only.” Up to this time the American 
officer, like his British colleague, had been accustomed 
to an age-old code which, while acknowledging the 
right of any commander to rule his own iadlioum 
mess, yet defined other common social meeting places 
such as clubs and general messes as gatherings of gentle- 
men, where rank per se was momentarily laid aside 

If he traveled as a casual, he was in for another 
humiliation. Generals, of course, moved in state, with 
their personal orderlies to handle their baggage. But 
the sight of a group of other officers, including colonels 
of thirty years’ service, bent low under the burden of 
their own bedding rolls and baggage, bobbing like a 
line of weary stevedores past crowds of staring, much- 
amused enlisted men, was helpful neither to the self- 
esteem of the one nor the discipline of the other. 

Lest this last observation be misconstrued, be it noted 
that this writer, while observing such things frequently, 
never was subjected to this himself. Upon the one oc- 
casion he found himself alone, cluttered with hand bag- 
gage, his firm insistence brought an orderly scampering 
down the transport companionway to take care of him. 

Socially, it appeared, American officers in the AEF 
were, like all Gaul, divided into three parts: generals, 
who were the landed gentry; colonels, the poor relations; 
and lieutenant colonels and under, hoi polloi. 

Of such spiritual saddle galls was the material first 
fashioned to impair morale. 


N the enlisted men’s side the stresses of war and the 

sudden heady blooming of temporary rank produced 
sufficient injustices and unnecessary hardships to rankle. 
The majority of these men impressed into the Army 
didn’t understand it, therefore they didn’t like either 
its restrictions or its discipline. Some of them found 
themselves to be better educated than the leaders as- 
signed to them by the fortunes of war. 

Magnificent, of course, was the record of the individ- 
ual American soldier in this war—in the slimy morasses 
of Oriental jungles, the crumbly dijebels of North 
Africa, Italy’s grim hill masses, the hedgerows of Nor- 
mandy. From Okinawa to the Elbe: he proved himself 


a warrior. 
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But once the fighting was done, his resentments, real 
or fancied, came to the surface, and all too frequently 
he began to cry havoc upon the men who had led him 
and his country to victory. A vocative minority it was, 
with, ironically enough, its principal gripe against what 
it termed “regimentation,” although it is hard to see 
how one can make a regiment without regimentation. 

In the end when peace and the “I wanna go home” 
frenzy set in, these things popped out. The stage was 
set; “Momism’” and the usual American urge to get back 
when the business was over combined to bring about a 
partial chaos of insubordination. We had had taste of 
this in the past. When Infantry Journal was aborning 
the soldiers were singing, “Return us to our own be- 
loved homes.” They thundered it in 1918. But the 
bedlam in 1945-46 was appalling. General Eisenhow- 
er's term for it was “near-hysteria,” an understatement 
if ever there was one. The flames were fed by a skillful 
communistic manipulation. 

Probably the region least affected by all the uproar 
was the Pacific Ocean Area, commanded by the late 
General Robert C. Richardson, whose prompt action 
and efficient leadership snuffed out the first smoulder- 
ing flame. 


HE Regular became, as always, the whipping boy, tar- 
get for a barrage searching—so it seems to this writer 
—to break down completely the authority of the officer 
corps of which our Regular was the hard but tiny core. 
The tomtoms beat in rhythmic tune—an old tune, now 


played in frenzy. “West Pointer arrogance,” “caste 
privilege,” “double standard,” were some of the more 
polite allegations. In a democracy, whispered the party 
line, officers and men should be equal in all things; 
above all, that horrid custom, the hand salute, must 
abolished. The stooges lapped it up and roared. 

In September 1939 there had been in the Army some 
15,000 officers, commissioned, warrant and flight. By 
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July 1945 the officer strength had reached a peak of 
897,777. (These and the following figures are quoted 
from the Doolittle Board report.) Two per cent of this 
grand total were Regulars—half of them graduates of 
West Point; approximately three per cent more came 
from the National Guard, and fifteen per cent were 
from the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Thirteen per cent 
additional came directly from civil life—doctors, den- 
tists, chaplains and other specialists. The remaining 
sixty-seven per cent came, half of them, from OCS, the 
remaining from aviation cadets, battlefield commissions, 
and direct commissioning from the ranks and from 
warrant and flight officer grade. 


_ expect from this mass, flung into command over 
an army of 8,291,366, mainly draftees, absolute ad- 
herence to standards of judgment and probity evolved 
during years of peacetime training was impossible. 
Even the two per cent leaven of Regulars was not im- 
mune to the stress of war. So there were inequalities, 
there were delusions of grandeur, there was some stu- 
pidity and some ineffective leadership. The War De- 
partment tried from the beginning to weed out the 
unfit. A total of 6,700 officers passed before reclassifica- 
tion boards; 327 were demoted, 4,123 were separated 
from the service, and 2,250 were reassigned. In addi- 
tion, 1,887 others were reassigned without board pro- 
ceedings. The total of square pegs in round holes 
—8,587—was, one notes, approximately one per cent of 
the peak commissioned strength. 

So serious became the hue and cry that the Secretary 
of War in March 1946 appointed the now famous 
Doolittle Board to look into officer-enlisted man relation- 
ships. There is neither time nor space here for critical 
analysis of the findings and recommendations of the 
board; anyone interested may easily obtain a copy. But 
it is this writer's opinion that the board, finding that 
the standards of the “old” Army were so high that the 
“new” Army had not come up to them, instead of 
recommending such indoctrination as would bring the 
“new” to the higher standard, recommended lowering 
the standard to meet the situation. Without in any way 
questioning the motives of this board, it does seem that 
it looked at the situation through reversed glasses. 

Net result of the following wave of experimentation 
included a complete revision of the Articles of War, 
now become, by the act of 5 May 1950, the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. And old AW 95, concerning 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, de- 
teriorated to Article 134: 

“Any officer, cadet or midshipman who is convicted 
of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman shall 
be punished as a court-martial may direct.” 

The fine edge of the officer's honor was blunted. Not 
dismissal—cashiering—as inevitable result of conviction 
of dishonor, but a loophole. There were, in this new 
code, degrees of dishonor. One might, so to speak, be 


a little bit pregnant without causing invidious comment. 
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This, of course, is a matter of personal opinion. But 
the situation exists, and must be taken into account in 
any consideration of the changes in the Army. 


VJ-Day to 25 June 1950—and after 


Back to the Army again, sergeant, 
Back to the Army again. 
KrpPLInc 


T was during this war period that the Army went on 

the pay-as-you-go, cash-and-carry system in its com- 
missaries and post exchanges—with which no one can 
cavil. And about this time, too, the saber—symbol of 
authority—went by the board. The Sam Browne belt, 
unwept monstrosity, had disappeared several years pre- 
vious. 

During those war years the Nation saw uniformed 
women in the service, expanding from the nurse’s role to 
that of general administration. The Regular, initially 
shuddering at the thought, accepted the fact, albeit as re- 
luctantly as his grandfather had accepted Clara Barton. 
He accepted, too, almost complete elimination of the old 
Army’s post social life. The Army had grown entirely 
beyond the capacities of existing garrison posts, and a 
nation by now become habituated to the wanderlust of 
the trailer, to the uprooting of its own home life by in- 
dustrial processes which sent families by the thousands 
gypsying from place to place for work as well as for 
pleasure, saw no valid reason for perpetuating the past 
cloistered existence of the Army. Consequently Con- 
gress was in no mood to expand Army housing. 

As a result the average Regular, like his civilian 
colleague, became a ontamintdh wife—were he mar- 
ried—a commuter’s wife, uninterested in hubby's job, 
unacquainted with his superiors. Of course, on perma- 
nent posts, and in other spots where conscientious post 
and unit commanders and their wives were rightly 
jealous of the “old” Army and all that it meant, some 
of the garrison spirit of the past was reviving. The 
writer knows of one gallant lady who single-handed 
has for several years past kept up the distaff morale and 
instilled the spirit of the service, first in a division in 
Europe and later in an army area here. On the other 
hand, such things as the discouragement by Ist Infantry 
Division headquarters in Bad Tolz during 1950, of the 
time-honored custom of exchanging calls, particularly 
with the divisional high command, were no help to 
morale. 

At best, both abroad, where the Army was reliving 
again the “days of the Empire” along a new world-wide 
frontier, and here in our huge cantonments, the revival 
of Army spirit was more nearly akin to country club 
gatherings than to the close-knit association of the past. 
The measured etiquette of military social intercourse 
was drooping, as it had earlier drooped in civil life. 

This was unfortunate, for the biggest problem by this 
time was the assimilation into the officer corps once 
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more of a large group of former emergency officers. 
Like their predecessors of 1920, these men could be 
divided roughly into two classes: those who had found 
a new vocation, and those to whom a life in uniform 
offered a better job than they could find in civil life. 

But—and this is important—these newcomers were 
again divisible: into those who were being integrated 
into the Regular service and those who, retaining their 
Reserve status, were merely being kept on extended 
active service. These latter, and their families, could 
not help being imbued with an element of insecurity 
entirely incompatible with the rigid tenets of a lifetime 
profession. 

Unfortunately, too, a generation of Americans 
brought up in cafeteria style found itself in our over- 
seas stations living in luxury, surrounded by menials. 
Some individuals, particularly women, lost their heads. 
A certain degree of arrogance crept into their thinking, 
and there was not sufficient social intercourse with the 
older generation to correct this. The leaven was too 
thin; cracks were appearing in the moral fiber of the 
officer corps. 


BROAD, in strange places, an Army Exchange Serv- 
ice provided all the necessities and most of the luxu- 

ries of life in the United States. All this was fine. But 
this Army, spick and span again physically, lacked soul; 
a moral inertia had gripped it. No one who has lived in 
our stations abroad, who has seen at close hand the little 
slimy, grubby tentacles of Black Market dealings wind 
themselves into Army lives, can deny this. 

This Army traveled in reasonable comfort— by sea, by 
land, and in the air. Its families—officers and enlisted 


men alike—shared quarters on transports equipped be- 
yond the wildest dreams of the “old” Army. Gone were 
the days when one queued up on a bath roster. Gone, 
too, were the days when a transport voyage for a small 
infant was really a risky performance. Baby food, baby 
formulas, adequate medical and nursing personnel, 
well-equipped dispensaries, replaced the one harassed 
ship’s doctor of the turn of the century, with his CC 
pills, castor oil and iodine. Our transportation people, 
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it seemed, had learned that women and children were 
people! 
Pay had crept up; never, of course, reaching either 
a comparable civilian level nor the pac the climb 
of the high cost of living. The officer, true, for a long 
time had been freed of the expense of providing his 
own personal arms and field equipment, and new- 
comers, except for West Point graduates and ROTC 
honor students—barred from participation by the very 
fact that they were commissioned in the Regular Army 
initially—received an initial $250 clothing allowance. 
Theoretically, the Regular, if he and his minded their 
pennies, could live as well as their forebears. Actually, 
this was not—and is not—so. 
Not only had keeping up with the Joneses become a 
roblem in this era of living in civilian communities, 
Ee the more urgent and very real additional expenses 
of the day—baby sitters, for instance—gouged holes in 
slim pocketbooks. No longer could the Regular and 
his wife leave the children home, confident that Private 
Jones, the family striker, would take charge. Now it 
was a case of paying seventy-five cents an hour for a 
sitter, when taking an evening off. Rentals in many 
areas ran beyond commutation; medical expenses, for 
those living off a post, became an urgent necessity in 


the family budget. 


HAT was your Army, Mr. Jones, when Korea flamed 

in June 1950. It was an Army of cosmopolites, as 
familiar with the Rue de la Paix, the Ringstrasse, the 
Ginza and the battered facade of Unter den Linden as 
it was with Main Street. It had experienced the Berlin 
Airlift, the Mozart Express, the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The stresses of an ever-increasing turmoil and tempo 
throughout the world were testing its soul as the wind 
of cold war blowing from behind the Iron Curtain’s 
cynical, godless ideology sought every cranny and 
crevice in its fabric. 

Professionally, the Regular had rubbed shoulders 
with diplomacy in a big way. The American officer, in 
occupied areas, in UN, in NATO, in Greece, in the 
frenzied Pentagon rabbit warren, had become not only 
a student but also a practitioner of world politics. He 
had so become, not because of any meddling of his 
own, but by official dictate. And he did a magnificent 
job. 

Professionally, too, the Regular was struggling with 
the atom and its effect upon the art of war. In so 
doing he had to combat civilian dreams of pushbutton 
war, as well as the civilian’s incipient panic. He was 
on the horns of a dilemma—on the one hand, how best 
to utilize the genii of the atom without throwing away 
the essentials of heretofore “conventional” war; on the 
other, just what were those essentials in an atomic age? 
His deliberations were interrupted by the Korean 
explosion. 

The enlisted man in 1950 had come far from his 
counterpart of 1904. His base pay of $75 a month and 
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“found” compared very favorably with the $180 of the 
just-joined second lieutenant. The “perpetual private” 
was long gone; milkshakes were more popular than 
whiskey. The noncommisioned officer was a studious, 
serious-minded individual, probably married and bring- 
ing up a family. The stripes on his sleeve, unfortu- 
nately, were not necessarily tokens of ability to lead 
men in battle; every specialist, it seemed, wore chevrons. 

The company cadre, although it included a topkick, 
also included something new—a unit administrator of 
warrant rank, who was supposed to take from the com- 
mander the onus of the ever-waxing paperwork. This 
was all fine and dandy in theory. But what had hap- 
pened was the insertion of an unnecessary idling gear 
between two essential pinions of the basic military ma- 
chine. Like all idling gears, it reversed the direction of 
energy. The company commander was put out of 


touch with his men, his first sergeant—once his trusty 
right hand—was bypassed, his prerogatives clipped, his 
influence diminished. (One notes, en passant, that this 
situation has lately been corrected.) 


ONE, too, in great part, were the days of individual- 
ity, when mess sergeants vied with one another for 
the reputation of the “best eatin’” outfit on the post. 
Like the post exchange, now become but one link in a 
great chain-store organization, the company mess was 
but a branch of a cafeteria system with a standardized 
daily diet and menu. However, this must be admitted: 
the new system protected the soldier from the less-than- 
mediocre efforts of a poor mess sergeant and an in- 
different company commander. And it was still possible 
for an exceptionally conscientious commander, blessed 
with a good mess sergeant, to preserve some individual- 
ity in the mess. 
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The manpower filling this cadre consisted of young 
men brought up in an atmosphere of TV and comic 
books, juke boxes and pinball machines, hotrods and 
drive-in movies, organized baseball and organized 
crime. Some of them came from families infected with 
the creeping paralysis of unemployment compensation 
turned into a racket. The Nation itself, prosperous as 
never before, had become uninterested, it seemed, in 
anything beyond its creature comfort. Yet at that very 
time an element of fear was entering its consciousness: 
Soviet Russia had the atomic bomb! 

With such background these young men, in June 
1950, apparently lacking any moral incentive to stimu- 
late their patriotism, were catapulted in Korea into the 
horrors of a warfare unparalleled since the days of 
Genghis Khan. Murder for the wounded, torture for 
the captive, was their lot. 

Yet the record shows that when the chips were 
down in battle or in the hideous terror of brain-washing, 
this new American soldier—with twenty-three noes 
exceptions—showed himself to be certainly the equal of 
the crop of earlier days. He was fit comrade to that 
Lieutenant C. P. Summerall who stalked up to the gate 
of Pekin’s Forbidden City under a hail of enemy fire 
to chalk there a target for the guns of his battery; to boy 
musician Calvin Titus scaling the walls of the outer city 
to spearhead the storming party of the 14th Infantry; 
to Sergeant Alvin York single-handedly capturing 132 
armed German adversaries in the Argonne. 

The difference between the old and the new, it ap- 
peared from the records of both World War II and of 
Korea, was that the successors of Calvin Titus and Al- 
vin York needed an awful lot of indoctrination to con- 
vince them in the first place that the chips were down, 
and in the second, that they were their chips. Once 
convinced, they would write a golden page in our 
Army’s books. 

We did add a new word to our military vocabulary 
as a result of Korea—a shameful word: “bugout.” But, 
galling though it may be to admit it, one must remember 
that bugouts have occurred prior to 1950. Panic is no 
respecter of persons. Once started, it is as hard to put 
out as a prairie fire in a gale. Leadership and discipline, 
though they will minimize its probability, cannot fur- 
nish guarantee against it. 

The Shenandoah Valley, 19 October 1864, had wit- 
nessed the bugout of the entire VI Corps of Sheridan’s 
army. Before that, Bragg’s men on Missionary Ridge, 
25 November, 1863, had done just that. And on 14 
December 1944 the Ardennes had witnessed mad panic 
in VIII Corps’ sector. 

Only leadership will curb panic—the personal leader- 
ship of strong men, known to their subordinates. “Turn, 
boys, turn!” shouted Sheridan to the fleeing rabble at 
Cedar Creek, and turn they did, because they knew 
him and relied on him. Any modern Sheridan, be he 
corporal or general, can do the same, provided his men 
know him well enough to rely on him. It was done in 
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the Ardennes, on the Pusan perimeter, in the reel-back 
from the Yalu. 

And to the credit of our “new” Army, remember that 
S. L. A. Marshall declares he was unable to find in all 
his exhaustive research in Korea, a single instance of 
mass bugout by an entire American unit. 

So we come back to Major Burns's remark of 1937: 

The officer who believes that American civilization as it is 
evolving will give him the same human material that fought 
at Gettysburg or in the Argonne is living in a fool’s paradise. 

. .. Whether this American will make a different or better 

soldier no one can say. ... 

The answer is, thank God, that while indeed widely 
differing in manner and thought from his forebears, 
the American soldier of today is essentially the same 
fighting man. Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose. 
(The more things change, the more they are the same. ) 


The Past Is Prologue 


I see these things, still am I slave 
When banners flaunt and bugles blow, 
Content to fill a soldier's grave 

For reasons I shall never know. 


Mayor Genera C. T. Lanna 


HE last outfit has passed our reviewing stand; the pa- 

rade dismisses. There still remains unanswered the 
question why this fighting Army, which has nothing 
to fear, nothing to excuse, seems today to be steeped 
in a flood of self-pity, based on diminution of fringe 
benefits, high cost of living and dread of shrinking 
retirement pay. There is talk of breach of contract be- 
tween the government and its Regulars, of degradation 
of rank. 


These charges are serious, and there is much founda- 
tion for them. But the Army has known some of these 
things before, “pocketbook blues” in particular. In 
1876 the Fifty-fourth Congress, failing to pass an appro- 
priations bill, let the services struggle along for an entire 
year without pay. Again in 1912 a five-month hiatus in 
pay resulted from a similar failure. 

Mass exoduses of Regular Army officers have oc- 
curred during periods of Army stagnation, notably all 
during the first fifty years of the national life, and again 
following the Depression of 1929. 

The present exodus, however, comes from causes 
other than a mere stagnation in grade. The officers who 
are today resigning or retiring voluntarily to go into 
civil life do so mainly because they fear that a Regular 
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commission is no longer a thing of permanence; that it 
is becoming a temporary and uncertain job rather than 
a profession. This the Department of the Army has 
brought about by its own action—the involuntary re- 
tirement of Regulars long before the age limit estab- 
lished by law when they entered the service. 

At one time this age limit was sixty-four years; then 
it came down to sixty, except for general officers whose 
stars carried with them, it seems, a bonus dose of 
Kickapoo Indian remedy guaranteed to prevent tired 
blood for from two to four years. 


Now Regulars lacking stars—men of the highest efh- 
ciency—are being urged forcibly out the door while 
still in their middle fifties, during the most crucial 
period of human endeavor, when a man is too old to 
swap one profession for another, and while he still has 
heavy family responsibilities. Younger men, seeing this, 
feel they must swap horses, so to speak, before they too 
get caught irrevocably. 

Others, recalling that only a few years ago the privi- 
lege of retirement at one’s own request after thirty 
years’ service was being arbitrarily denied, call it a cat- 
and-mouse game of sorts, a breach of contract. The 
curtailments and threats of further curtailment in 
“fringe benefits” thus become a cumulative factor in 
worries about the future. 

Odd indeed it is that at this time such things should 
be permitted. One well remembers how General Mac- 
Arthur's courageous stand and statements to the Con- 
gress during the drab period of 1931-35 prevented the 
dismemberment of the Army. 

This is a far from from the “old” Army—such, for 
instance, as that courtly colonel of the old school, senior 
officer on Corregidor in 1921, who, on finding that the 
quarters assigned to an incoming captain—a complete 
stranger—were being reconstructed and therefore tem- 
porarily uninhabitable. went personally to meet the 
arriving transport and insist that the officer, his wife 
and five-year-old son, make their home in his quarters 
until theirs were made shipshape. 

The gap between officer and enlisted man, too, origi- 
nally resulting from rotation of officers prior to World 
War II, has been widened since then, by the replace- 


ments of casualties--the repple-depple system, and later 
rotation policies. Its effects have at felt more by the 
enlisted man, perhaps, but both officer and man have 
become, as it were, ies men, with no team to tie 
to. 
We have lost or are in danger of losing one of the 
finest things in the spiritual sense—the stimulation of 
heredity, of “belonging,” so essential to teamwork on 
the playing field or in battle. It is strange that Ameri- 
cans, who give so fanatically to team spirit on gridiron 
and diamond—note the renaissance of the Baltimore 
“Orioles,” for instance—would purposefully destroy such 
a thing. But we have. 

It is too bad, for we possess the foundations for such 
hereditary unit pride. We have such things as Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s Battery—D of the 5th Field Artillery 
Battalion—antedating the United States Army itself; we 
have the “Buffsticks” 3d Infantry, the 9th Infantry’s 
Liscum Bowl, the 38th Infantry’s “Rock of the Marne” 
name, the “Brave Rifles” of the 3d Cavalry, the “T'll try, 
Sir!” legend of the 5th Infantry, to mention but a few 
of the scores of existing stimuli to the pride of American 
fighting men. And this is true, too, of many of our old 
National Guard regiments. 

There, it would seem, lies the weakness of the Army 
of today, a spiritual weakness. One can but hope that 
the attempt now being made to change rotation policies 
toward unit rather than toward individual replacement 


will bear fruit. 


OTH the United States and its Army are as different 
today from those of 1904 as the modern fire engine 
differs from the old galloping three-horse steamer. Nos- 
talgic as are memories of the past, one must face the 
present order to be prepared for the future. 

The Regular has gained much professional knowl- 
edge through the years. But somewhere along that 
road he has lost several things in addition to his saber 
—the symbol of authority and duty. Both he and his 
family have lost, little by little, the close comradeship, 
community of interest and force of tradition enjoyed 
in the past. 

But in the spirit of that past lies the hope for the 
future. Let’s salvage that spirit. 


Poet’s Creed 


The great poems must be taken 

Even as men take a ridge, in travail 
Laboring up sunstricken -vith base-plate 
And mortar-barrel. Great poems 

Come not from books, or Base Section 
Meditations back of the lines. Great poems 
Are won like the war, with rifles. 


Only the Combat Infantryman, 

Rifleman, grenadier, weapon man 

Can win from the war great poems. 

Follow with me the infantryman 

Into the sun-blaze where great poems 

Wait unwritten up within mortar-range! 
HARGIS WESTERFIELD 


From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. Copyright 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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WHAT IS THE 


ARMY’S STORY ? 


MAJOR JOHN H. CUSHMAN 


FEW months ago the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army 

urged every soldier to “Tell the Army’s story clearly 
and loudly. ” | certainly agree with Ge ‘neral Bolte that 
the Army’s story needs to be told and we soldiers are the 
ones to tell it. But when I try to do it I find that I cannot 
speak very clearly because I do not know what the Army’s 
mission is or how it plans to fulfill its mission. And this, | 
find, is true of my fellow soldiers. At a time when new 
weapons and new machines herald a revolution in war 
fare, we soldiers do not know where the Army is going 
and how it is going to get there. 

[his not only leaves us mute when we should be 
speaking up for the Army, but it is the basic cause, | 
believe, of much of the dissatisfaction that exists within 
the Army. Writing in the columns of this magazine a 
few months ago, an unnamed officer put it well: 

“There is nothing wrong with our men, our officers, 
our units, or with our schools and training establishment 
They are fine. What is lacking is a common goal and a 





Mayor Jonn H. Cusuman, Infantry, now a student at the Com 
mand and General Staff College, recently completed three 
years of troop and staff duty in Germany. He is a 1944 grad 
uate of the Military Academy. 
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common program resolutely laid down from topside.” 


HE answers can only be obtained in a statement of the 

fundamental doctrine of the Army. The preparation of 
such a statement would not be a simple task. It would re- 
quire a searching analysis of the Army’s role in today’s 
world by the best minds the Army can muster. But the 
result could well give the Army something to hold to in 
its work for the several years to come and it could give 
the American people a new point of view on national 
military policy. The latter need is manifest too, if I read 
the commentators rightly. 

Such a statement of fundamental doctrine would not 
be something new. The Air Force, for example, has 
had such a statement since March 1953, when Air Force 
Manual 1-2 was published. The title of this unclassified 
manual is “United States Air Force Basic Doctrine.” In 
it the Air Force presents persuasively and clearly its 
basic reason for being, along with the fundamentals of 
the employment of airpower. It sets the keynote for 
Air Force thinking. It has been distributed w idely, and 
it provides everyone in the Air Force—top planners, de- 
velopment people, combat units, public information ofh- 
cers, ROTC instructors and all the rest—with a soundly 
presented doctrine on which to peg his work. 

The Army can and should do the same thing. The 
statement need not be complex or profound. Its simplicity 
might even seem elementary. But the stark expression 
of basic truths would set a course for all of us. 

The statement might begin with an outline of the 
fundamental conflict that divides the free world and the 
communistic world, and of the reasons why the United 
States is taking a leading role in the struggle against the 
communistic world. 

Many weapons are used in this struggle. They include 
not only conventional armed force and partisan warfare, 
but also deceit, treason, and revolution. Our opponent is 
a crafty fighter who knows how to get the full use out of 
all these weapons. 


HE statement might continue with a discussion of the 

role that the armed forces play in national policy, and 
the special position of the Army as part of the armed 
forces. The national security system is a coordination of 

various means, including military, political, diplomatic, 
economic, psychological, and moral forces. In order to 
serve the national aim, this “national weapons system” is 
coordinated at the highest levels of government. 

The armed forces are an extension of the national 
power Ideally, they are not used at all. The mere threat 
of their readiness should be sufficient for the attainment 
of national objectives. But if they have to be used, they 
will be most effective when they are integrated with the 
other elements of the national system, when they are 
used as a part of the overall plan. 

The armed forces are composed of land, sea, and air 
elements. Each of these elements depends on the other 
two, to a greater or lesser degree depending on the opera- 
tions in progress. 

Both land and sea forces require integrated air ele- 
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ments for all operations. ‘These elements are not neces- 
sarily a part of the air forces. Land forces operate most 
effectively with the closest ties with their supporting 
aviation, and for this reason United States Army doctrine 
could logically state that command of supporting: aviation 
be assigned to the land force commander. 

The objective of armed force is to impose the national 
will on the enemy. There are various ways of accom- 
plishing this, but the most decisive and lasting way is to 
occupy the key centers of his territory and so eliminate 
his control therein. Of all armed forces, land forces 
are best suited to this task. 


HE statement might continue with a discussion of the 

position of the United States in the world, and the 
effect of this position on the employment of the Army. 

In relationship to the communist world, the geographic 
position of the United States is insular. It is preferable 
that eur national power be employed at a distance. For 
this we must have control of overseas bases and sea and 
air lanes of communication. 

The ability of the nation, with its allies, to project 
its armed power swiftly at long range, concentrating 
decisive forces at selected areas, is essential to the national 
security system. This ability is today more potential 
than real in certain areas of the globe. Converting it to 
reality should be a principal aim of national military 
policy. Advances in technology can increase the mobility 
of the armed forces and help attain this goal. 

The world position of the United States and the effect 
of modern technology on the armed forces therefore make 


it probable that the Army will be used at long ranges 
from the homeland. It will be used in joint operations, 
in decisive actions, in furtherance of the national objec 
tive. It follows that the land element of these joint forces 
must be not only of appropriate size, but also ready for 
immediate operations. 


HE statement might continue with a discussion of the 

possible shapes of war, and the role that the Army 
would have in each. 

If crmed forces should be used by the United States 
in the struggle with international communism, the open 
conflict will most likely take one of two forms. It will 
either be a major war between the centers of the two 
opposing sides, or it will be a group of so-called peripheral 
actions, or minor wars, not directly involving the prin- 
cipals of both sides. 

It is probable that a major war will begin with inter- 
continental air warfare. Both sides will use weapons of 
mass destruction. It is also likely that the enemy will 
launch a powerful land attack aimed at the occupation 
or control of the entire Eurasian continent. 

In this case the Army would have a dual role. It would 
assist our allies in defending critical areas, and it would 
also prepare an intercontinental = force for decisive 
action in the enemy heartland. The base of operations 
for this striking force would be either in the United 
States or in other areas under friendly control. The strik- 
ing force would use every technological development 
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available to improve its mobility, shock firepower, range, 
and endurance. At the appropriate time it would strike 
at the enemy heartland, eliminating enemy control and 
forcing the national will upon him. 

A peripheral, or limited, war might well be fought 
without mass po struction weapons. The key to success 
in a peripheral action is the swift application of decisive 
power at a critical point. The goal is the attainment of 
limited objectives. A decision is obtained by the use of 
hard-hitting, fle xible, mobile formations with built-in 
endurance. As in a major war, the application of armed 
force is made more meaningful when it is part of a co- 
ordinated plan that uses all the means available to the 
nation in support of the common aim. The use of local 
forces and political influences assumes great importance 
in both peripheral and major wars. 


HE statement could include a brief discussion of the 
principles of war and their basic application to the em 
ployment of the army in the light of advances in tech- 
nology. This section would be a guide to those engaged 
in the development of weapons and equipment. It 
would show how technology can enhance the combat 
effectiveness of the Army by improving control, mobility, 

and firepower. 

Also appropriate would be a short section describing 
the soldierly qualities demonstrated by outstanding units 
and individuals, from the dawn of military history to 
the present. It would emphasize that’ these qualities are 
more than ever in demand today, and it would discuss 
the methods by which they can be developed and en- 
couraged. 

The basic Army doctrine that is finally produced need 
not be identical to the suggestion above. But as long 
as it is a clear and reasonable position that is backed by 
the authoritative voice of the United States Army, it 
would give new meaning to our existence and lend new 
urgency to our work. Its influence for the good would 
be enormous. 

And there is another dividend to be gained from such 
an analysis. 

One of life’s most frustrating experiences is to have the 
desire to act decisively in a situation, but to lack the 
means at hand. This state of affairs can be unpleasant 
enough in the more prosaic fields of endeavor; it can be 
disastrous when it occurs in the field of national policy. 
Yet even the best run nations are sometimes faced with it. 

One way to prevent this condition is to be ready with 
the tools before the need develops. Figure out in advance 

what may be needed, then build it. This is hard to do 
on the national level, but it is the only way to be sure 
that we will not be caught with two pair when we need 
four of a kind in the international poker game. 

The Army must anticipate the way in which it may be 
used five or ten years from now. A sound estimate, made 
by the general staff and supported by unwavering com- 
mand action, will provide guidance for the Army from 
top to bottom. It will also do much to prevent future 
frustration or defeat in another Korean bonfire or a world 
conflagration. 
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The Sensitive Adjustment of Men to Machines 
(Continued from Cover 2) 

conflicting requirements of a large standing army and a demo- 
cratic society. Technological warfare has generated very 
formidable training requirements. These are incompatible 
with short terms of service. A way must be found to make 
the service more attractive so that men will make a career 
out of the military and preserve their experience. 

How do we cultivate and preserve personal and group 
effectiveness on the battlefield? This question introduces a 
host of specific psychological problems. Let me cite but 
three: 

(1) The development of more powerful weapons has pro- 
gressively enforced the separation of soldiers from their fel- 
lows, until tomorrow a battlefield may well be a lonely place. 
How can the psychologist help man’s sense of purpose and 
social obligation to survive this new isolation? 

(2) There is much that needs to be known before we can 
fully understand the dynamics of fear. Such an under- 
standing will permit us to protect our troops from its debili- 
tating effects and to capitalize upon its effect on any enemy. 

(3) Shortly after the end of World War II, much pub- 
licity was given to the Army’s trend toward “democratiza 
tion” within its ranks. Perhaps the most widely publicized 
feature was the abolition of off-base saluting. Now we have 
a reversal of this trend—a movement back toward the tradi- 
tional “spit and polish” approach. Such shifts in policy indi- 
cate a lack of knowledge concerning the most effective struc- 
ture of military organizations—concerning the type of edu- 
cation, organization and leadership which will cause men to 
fight effectively with a feeling of common purpose and 
mutual pride. 

While these problems of morale have been pondered by 
military men for hundreds of years, they remain basically 
psychological problems. Psychologists can bring to them 
both their technical know-how and their abilities to obtain 
information which is not now available. 


a IER problem with which the psychologist must be 


concerned is the effect of technological warfare on mili- 


tary leaders. Officers are required to make decisions about 
equipment, about operations, about training. Sound decisions 
require a high degree of technical competence. With all 
due respect to our present generation of officers, they do 
not have the technical training to make decisions in these 
areas with confidence. They are uneasy; they must depend 
on civilian technical advice and are unhappy in their de 
pendence. How should the next generation of officers be 
prepared? 


HERE are over 2,000 psychologists participating in mili- 

tary problems: some are in uniform; some are government 
employees; others are with civilian organizations and uni- 
versities. If the cold war become hot and global, the time 
scale for a military decision will be expressed in days or at 
the most weeks. There will be no time for research. The 
necessities of science will become luxuries. If the psycholo- 
gist is to serve his country, it must be while the war is still 
cold. We can only hope that these efforts will contribute in 
some way to prevent it from ever getting hot. 
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Antitank Weapons for the Airborne 


Self-propelled Guns 
Can Be Dropped 


Captain John C. Burney, Jr. 


SSAULT troops in an airhead are es 
pecially vulnerable to attack by ene 
my tanks. This is a fact recognized in 
our training literature. Field Manual 57 
30, “Airborne Operations,” states: “De 
fense agaist enemy armor must be given 
added emphasis in airborne operations.” 
The unfortunate fact is that our air 
borne divisions lack an effective antitank 
The airborne division has two 
tank battalions, but they cannot reach 
the airhead until ground or sea link-up. 


Ww Capon. 





APTAIN JoHN C. Burney, Jr., Armor, 
now serving overseas, recently was on 
duty with the AAF board at Fort Bragg. 
He is a 1946 graduate of the Military 
Academy which he entered after service 
as an enlisted man. 


[he paratrooper is thus deprived of his 
most effective antitank weapon at the 
time that he is most exposed to enemy 
tanks, during reorganization after land- 
ing and initial development of the air 
head. 

What does FM 57-30 suggest to rem 
edy this? It says: “The noone! shortage 
or lack of friendly armor requires the 
airborne commander to provide other 
means for antitank defense and offensive 
power.” 

Other means? To be sure, the airborne 
division has other antitank weapons that 
can be delivered by parachute. It has 
rocket launchers, recoilless rifles, and 
towed antitank guns. But these weapons 
do not meet the requirements of modern 
airborne combat. 

In warfare dominated by nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons, dispersion is es- 
sential. The demand is for highly mobile 
weapons, which will allow units to con- 


The new YC-130 turbo-prop transport, built by Lockheed, can 
carry up to twenty tons, at higher speeds than other transports 


centrate rapidly for attack or defense and 
to disperse equally rapidly to avoid pre 
senting a profitable target. 

Recoilless rifles, as they are presently 
used, lack this mobility. Towed anti- 
tank guns are unwieldy and require too 
much time to be placed into action. The 
rocket launcher, on the other hand, lacks 
range and accuracy. We must also keep 
in mind that our potential opponent is 
ewealthy in tanks and self- ‘propelled guns. 
He uses many of them and in mass. All 
of this emphasizes the airborne’s need 
for strong antitank protection by highly 
mobile weapons. 


E should provide airborne units with 

lightweight, full-tracked self-propelled 
antitank guns, which would replace the 
ponderous tanks that are useless in air 
borne operations. 

What would be the characteristics of 
this weapon? Its main armament would 
be preferably a high-velocity gun, either 
76- or 90mm. The gun would be 
mounted on a full-tracked highly mo- 
bile carriage, protected by a quarter or 
half inch of armor plate: heavy enough 
to stop shell fragments and small-arms 
fire. This light armor would also provide 
a shield against the primary effects of 
atomic detonations. The vehicle would 
weigh between 15,000 and 18,000 
pounds without crew or ammunition. Its 
ground pressure would be approximately 
three pounds per square inch. 

Can such a vehicle be produced? 
Rapid progress has been made in the 
development of light tracked carriages 
and high-velocity guns. It is clear that a 
first-rate self-propelled gun weighing 
less than 18,000 pounds can be pro- 
duced. 

Can such heavy equipment be placed 
in an airhead? Yes, it can. A self-pro- 
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pelled gun could be dropped by para- 
chute today, using standard equipment. 
A modified heavy-drop kit for 2¥-ton 
truck and five or six 100-foot G-11 para- 
chutes could be used to deliver the 
weapon. It would easily meet the height 
and width limitations (80 by 100 inches) 
for heavy drop from a C- 119 airplane. 
A tractor weighing 17,000 pounds was 
dropped successfully by this technique 
during Exercise Test Drop at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, in January 1953. 


ELF-PROPELLED guns can be de- 
livered efficiently by parachute with 
today's heavy-drop equipment. The new 
ait-bag type delivery platforms eliminate 


ie : : 
Nissans in heavy-drop techniques have given elctinnee forces more ground mobility and firepower. Similar techniques can 


improvements in equipment and tech 
niques. As a result, the organization of 
the airborne division has become obso- 
lete. When the division was given two 
tank battalions, a self-propelled gun 
could not be delivered by parachute. But 
today’s lightweight equipment and tech- 
niques and equipment of aerial delivery 
make effective antitank protection avail 
able to troops in an airhead. The organi- 
zation of the airborne division must be 
altered accordingly. 

The substitution of a lighter weapon 
for the tanks of the dicborne division 
would have several advantages. A light 
self-propelled gun could accompany in 
fantrymen in terrain impassable to the 


But tanks are limited in number, large 
ly because of their cost. Substitution of 
comparatively inexpensive self-propelled 
guns for airborne’s tanks would free 140 
tanks per airborne division. These could 
be used in armored divisions together 
with infantry and artillery of equal mo 
bility, and in separate tank battalions, 
which could be attached to infantry and 
airborne units when needed. This re 
organization would give tanks great flexi 
bility and efficiency, and armor would 
become a stronger partner of the air 
borne. 

This reorganization would st.ll allow 
the airborne division to use tanks when 
it is engaged in non-airborne operations. 


be applied to solving airborne’s critical need for self-propelled antitank guns weighing about 17,000 pounds. 


much of the damage that results from 
rough landings. Improved disconnects 
separate the parachutes from the load 
when it strikes the ground, and prevent 
loads from overturning during high 
winds. Multiple 64-foot parachutes can 
be used instead of the 100-foot para- 
chutes now in use, in order to add sta- 
bility to heavy-drop platforms during 
descent. This will further reduce dam- 
age. Automatic restraint and _ release 
devices now under development will 
greatly facilitate the extraction of cargo 
from aircraft in flight. 

Cargo aircraft have also been im- 
proved. The C-130, soon to be service 
tested, will permit the parachute delivery 
of heavier equipment than can _ be 
dropped from the C-119, our standard 
troop carrier airplane. The C-123 as- 
sault transport, which is already in pro- 
duction, will be able to land on rough, 
unimproved fields with loads weighing 
as much as 20,000 pounds. A heavy drop 
system for the C-124 Globemaster is now 
being tested. It is designed to deliver by 
parachute 40,000 pounds of equipment, 
of which any single item may weigh up 
to 18,000 pounds. 

We have not taken advantage of these 
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tank. A vehicle with a ground pressure 
of three pounds per square inch would 
have far greater flotation and trafficabil- 
ity than a medium tank, with its eleven 
pounds per square inch. The use of a 
less complex vehicle would also ease the 
maintenance problems of the airborne 
division. Today the ordnance company 
of the division is usually overburdened 
with tank maintenance requirements. 
Supply problems would also be fewer, 
for modern tanks are hungry creatures. 
The proposed vehicle would have a sim 
plified fire control system and engine 
train, and this would ease the G3's 
training problems. 


HE use of self-propelled guns in place 

of tanks offers another important, 
though less apparent, advantage to the 
paratrooper. Airborne, with its great stra- 
tegic mobility, and armor, with its fire- 
power and tactical mobility, are a natural 
team. The capabilities of each balance 
the limitations of the other. Tanks, 
when provided with a flexible combat 
team organization, are especially well 
suited to strike through enemy territory 
and reach airborne units that have seized 
critical terrain. 


They could be attached when required. 
The amount of armor attached would 
depend on the terrain, situation, and the 
needs of other divisions. Those who pre- 
fer the use of organic rather than at 
tached armor should be appeased for two 
reasons: the same tanks would habitually 
be attached to a given airborne unit; and 
a good organic tank destroyer would be 
present in the airhead. 

The self-propelled gun need not be 
used only for antitank protection. Its 
versatility would make up for its inferior 
ity to the tank as an offensive weapon. 
This light tracked vehicle could operate 
in close coordination with the infantry 
to engage any type of target. One may 
prefer to have a supporting tank, but in 
an airhead one must accept the best sub 
stitute—a highly mobile self-propelled 
gun. 

Today's airborne division can make no 
use of its primary antitank weapon at the 
time that it needs it most. But we can 
give the paratrooper an effective tank 
destroyer that can be delivered to the 
airhead. We must keep in step with 
progress, equip the paratrooper with the 
best tools available, and save airborne 
organization from obsolescence. 
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EDITORIAL 


What Is a Soldier Worth in 


‘Civilian Equivalents’? 


THE great pay-raise hassle of 1954 ended on several 
sour notes. President Eisenhower vetoed the pay in- 
crease voted to the civilian employees of the government. 
Congress, which voted the raise, never did consider seri- 
ously the idea of an increase for the armed forces. 
In his veto message, the President said: 

While this bill is limited to civilian personnel, I must ob- 
serve, parenthetically, that consideration of a complete Federal 
personnel program must eventually meet certain imperative 
needs of the members of the armed forces. These patriotic 
men and women, whose morale, skill and dedication to serv- 
ice are so important to us all, now lack adequate medical 
care for dependents and reasonable survivorship benefits for 
their families. It is most important that these needs of armed 
forces personnel, serving their country often in remote corners 
of the world, engage our serious consideration. 


As we read the veto message, the President is not con- 
sidering a military pay raise; he is merely in favor of 
taking steps to correct two unfortunate aspects of mili- 
tary service. Also, the President did not veto the civilian 
employee increase because he felt the civilians did not 
deserve an increase, but because the type of raise voted 
did not fulfill the requirements of good personnel man- 
agement, and the postal portion of the bill would add to 
the postal deficit. 

This leaves the military in a rather unsatisfactory posi- 
tion. In October 1951, civilian employees of the govern- 
ment were voted a 10 per cent increase, retroactive to 
| July of that year. The military was given an average 
5.7 per cent increase effective l May 1952. In 1954 
Congress has voted the civilian employees an additional 
five per cent; the military was not even ‘considered. 

It is so easy to remember that in 1949 the Hook Com- 
mission studied thoroughly the problem of military pay, 
and came up with recommendations for an increase, tak- 
ing into account the fringe benefits that accrued to the 
military. Not only were the Hook Commission’s recom- 
mendations cut by Congress, but the fringe benefits 
received a whittling that effectively removed much of 
their attractiveness. 


OW much of Congress's latest neglect can be laid to 
the so-called McNeil Report cannot be measured ac- 
curately, but undoubtedly the charts submitted in June 
by the Defense Comptroller to Senator Ferguson (at the 
Senator's request, we must add in fairness to Mr. Mc- 
Neil) had their effect. These charts, it will be remem- 
“was purported to show that men in uniform were 
better paid than their civilian counterparts. 
What is the civilian counterpart of a soldier? Mr. 
McNeil says, for instance, that a lieutenant colonel and 
a GS-14 are comparable. This leaves much room for 
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argument, even for resentment. Not that there is any- 
thing wrong with a GS-14. We know GS-14s in the 
Pentagon and in arsenals and other installations. They 
are sharp, conscientious, experts in their fields. They 
earn every cent they get, and it probably would make 
good sense to pay most of them more to keep industry 
from wooing them away. They are probably better in 
their jobs than most lieutenant colonels would be in the 
same job. But every day lieutenant colonels are ordered 
into unfamiliar jobs, take over to the best of their ability, 
and take the responsibility for running an office in which 
the GS-14 has been working for years. The officer learns 
the job fast—or else. The skill may be the GS-14’s, but 
the decisions and the responsibility belong to the officer. 

Turn the GS-14 loose with a battalion. There would 
be a situation! Not because the officer is a better man 
than his civilian counterpart, but because the officer has 
had more varied experience and has survived a more rig- 
orous process of selection. 

If the GS-14 and the lieutenant colonel do draw nearly 
the same pay (Mr. McNeil says they do, lower income 
taxes, allowances, and “other benefits” considered), then 
there is definitely something wrong. The lieutenant 
colonel must have dependents to get into the same 
bracket as the GS-14, otherwise he is way behind. If he 
lives in government quarters, he loses $137 per month 
—and we have all seen some of those government quar- 
ters. If the lieutenant colonel gets all the pay breaks 
there are, and has two dependents, he is $6.00 ahead of 
the GS-14 each month. 

Out of this $6.00 he must pay for breakage on fre- 
quent changes of station, excess baggage allowances, Blitz 
cloths, green uniforms, outmoded short overcoats, out- 
moded long overcoats, outmoded field coats, BOQ and 
messing expenses when he is separated from his family, 
and the myriad other expenses that are all too familiar 
to those who wear the uniform. 

In addition, the $6.00, we suppose, serves to repay the 
officer for his 24-hour responsibility, his working hours 
that have no relation to 8:30 to 5:30, his subjection to 
trial and the end of his military career for offenses that 
would be considered mere eccentricities if indulged in by 
a civilian, and the grave penalties that would befall if 
he decided he didn’t feel like working today. 

And, of course, there is the officer's constant subjection 
to physical risk. We don’t know of any GS-14 who left 
his office by piane to command a battalion of ill-trained 
and under-armed troops in Korea in the early days of that 
conflict, but we can name several military officers—some 
of whom didn’t come back. There isn’t enough money to 
pay for this facet of a soldier's life, and anything less 
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would be an insult, so we can ignore this from the finan- 
cial side—but not from the fact that the chart equates a 
GS-14 with a civilian. 

About those “other benefits,” which the McNeil chart 
puts at $28.00. Commissaries and PXs? We've checked 
prices lately. Considering the restrictions on commis- 
saries and post exchanges, in most cases you're better off 
at discount houses and super-markets, where they're avail- 
able. Medical care for dependents? Our readers and 
President Eisenhower seem to agree on the value of this 
benefit. There is little point in pursuing this farther 
—perhaps we'd all be better off if we got those putative 
“other benefits” in cold cash. 


| bean Army has enlisted men, too—many of them. Will 
anyone be able to convince an Army corporal that he is 
better off than a GS-6? The corporal, with two depend- 
ents, has a take-home pay of $289.00, according to the 
table, while the GS-6 has $287.00. In the corporal’s 
$289.00, however, is included quarters allowance of 
$77.00, a subsistence allowance of $33.00, and “other 
benefits” of $52.00 ($5.00 of which is reenlistment 
bonus). These figures are based on the idea that half 
the corporal’s time will be spent overseas, but they 
ignore the fact that civilians stationed overseas get extra 
allowances. If the corporal is single, he gets $21.00 a 
month less take-home pay than the GS-6, even consider- 
ing that he gets $139.00 in “other benefits.” 

Compare the 8:30 to 5:00 hours, five days a week, of 
the GS-6, whose skills may include shorthand, and the 
skills, devotion and time demanded of the corporal. Most 
of us remember those situations, especially during World 
War II, when enlisted men and civilians worked in the 
same office, performing the same duties. Came the time 
when custodial service was scarce—and who was detailed 
to dust off the colonel’s desk, empty the wastebaskets, 
and even to scrub the floors? The civilians? We all know 
the answer. The enlisted men and women did the menial 
chores, in addition to other duties, while the civilians sat 
by and the more thoughtful of them forebore to snigger. 
In the case of the enlisted women, especially, patriotism 
seemed to be penalized heavily. The corporal seems 
more deserving of an increase than the civilian. 


I 1E McNeil figures are probably accurate statistically. 
What they imply is not necessarily accurate at all. We 

do know that when civilian employees of the government 
are voted pay increases while military pay stands still dur- 
ing a period when fringe benefits have been cut and are 
still under attack, the soldier begins to wonder if he 


chose the right profession after all. His sacrifices in 
freedom, home life, and bodily risk can’t be worth much 
if the people of the United States, through their elected 
representatives, place a lower value on his services than 
they do on those of civilian employees. When the sol- 
dier is not even considered for a pay raise because of an 
arbitrary linking of his rank with some civilian grade that 
has no possible relation to his job, it is time to look again 
at this comparison of duties and pay, and to decide if it is 
valid, or useful. 
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We say it is neither valid nor useful, and has done 
incalculable harm—and should be repudiated by the De- 
partment of Defense if it is ever again dusted off by those 
who believe the soldier is not worthy of his hire. 

We agree that no amount of money can pay for the 
soldier’s sacrifices—but that is no argument for treating 
him worse than his civilian contemporaries. 

We cannot help but feel that it is a grave error, one 
that creates injustice for those who serve in the armed 
forces, and danger for the country, when those who serve 
the government in civilian clothes are chosen for finan- 
cial favor over those who serve in uniform. 


IVILIAN control of the military is in the American 
tradition, and no thoughtful soldier would want to see 
any change in the concept. The soldier's duty is to serve 
his country, to give it his best efforts, and his life if that 
is necessary. It is doubtful, however, if this concept of 
duty includes within it the thought that the soldier is to 
become, or remain, a second-class citizen. Money isn’t 
everything, it is said, but it helps. Officers, particularly, 
formerly realized that their low pay was compensated by 
many privileges that did not accrue to the civilian, in- 
cluding not only the monetary rewards that we have 
come to call ‘ ‘fringe benefits,” the security that came with 
retirement at sixty-four years of age, and the opportunity 
to travel every four years with his family, but also by 
some intangibles that included the respect of the civilian 
populace and the leaders of the government. 

The soldier’s duty is still the same, but his rewards 
have been cut again and again. Earlier forced retirement, 
loss of many fringe benefits, too many changes of station 
and long separations from family—the list is long and need 
not be repeate -d to readers of the Journ aL. Add to these 
dollars-and-cents losses, many of them forced by com 
mercial pressure groups, the curtailment of a decent home 
life caused by the times we live in, and then pile on top 
of these knowledge that the soldier is falling further and 
further behind in pay as compared to civilian employees 
of the government. The result is not encouraging from 
the viewpoint of national defense. 

The rain may fall upon the just and the unjust alike, 
but some can afford umbrellas and some cannot. The 
civilians who control the armed services seem to make 
no effort to improve the financial lot of the soldier or his 
opposite numbers in the other services, while civilian 
employees of the government are voted larger salary in 
creases more often. If there is logic in this, we cannot 
see it. If logic does not apply, there must be another 
reason—politics. And in that field the soldier is helpless. 
He must rely upon those civilians who control the mili 
tary to fight his cause. 

We do not gloat because the civilian employees of the 
government were denied their increase by Presidential 
veto. We do ask that when the civilian pay raise is again 
considered, the military be considered at the same time, 
and that Congress realize that prices have risen for the 
uniformed and the ununiformed alike, and that both 
serve faithfully. 
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The Word from the Schools 





THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


School Brigade Reorganized 


The Infantry School Brigade is undergoing a reorganization. 
Earlier this year, the Second Student Regiment was inactivated. 
Current plans call for inactivation of the First Student Regiment 
and the First Officer Candidate Regiment. The revamped School 
Brigade will include five battalions, a brigade headquarters, and 
the Infantry School Detachment. 


New Assault Technique 


Fort Benning’s Human Research Unit No. 3 has developed a 
new (but not yet approved) system of eliminating “rifle bounce” 
caused by normal body movements of infantrymen walking in an 
assault. The new system employs a rhythmic thrusting forward 
and firing of the weapon at each step. A normal man has a 
natural ability to perform this movement through his experience 
in throwing baseballs, footballs, etc. Test firers using this sys- 
tem have been scoring from two to three times the number of 
hits that were scored previously. 


New Training Films 


Assembly of an Airborne Unit, TF 21-1926, 20 minutes. This 
film presents various assembly aids, and shows briefings, the 
takeoff, the jump, and final assembly. 

Duties of the Jumpmaster, TF 31-1927, 40 minutes. This 
motion picture gives a clear-cut delineation of the responsibilities 
of the jumpmaster. It takes the viewer through a complete jump 
cycle from start of rehearsal to actual jump. 

Front Line Rifle and Weapons Squad in Defense, TF 7-1867, 
23 minutes. This film shows the organization of a defensive 
position at the basic level. Emphasis is given to proper place- 
ment of weapons to insure effective use of firepower. 

Infantry Operations in Mountains, MF 7-8278, 39 minutes. 
A tactical film showing the mountainous areas of the world. It 
stresses the need for proper physical conditioning, and it includes 


time and space factors. 


Desert Equipment Tested 


Army Field Forces Board No. 3 is testing newly designed 
infantry equipment for combat in desert areas. Among the 
items being tested is a desert uniform of sateen fabric. It is 
worn loosely in combat, but has an adjustable belt to give it a 
The Fort Benning testing 
agency is also experimenting with a universal carrying strap. It 


natty appearance when desired. 


weighs less than a pound, and can be rolled and placed in a sol- 
dier’s pocket when not needed. It is capable of carrying weapons, 
immunition, and rations. 

New pack arrangements are also being tested. A lightweight 
webbing device has been designed to replace the familiar am- 
munition pouches and packboards. It has a wide, padded shoul- 
der strap and two ammunition pouches in front to counter- 
balance the weight of the pack on the soldier’s back. 

The experiments are being conducted at the Army’s testing 
station at Yuma, Arizona. Soldiers selected from the 47th In- 
fantry Division have been using the equipment on the Arizona 
desert, where the temperature often exceeds 120 degrees. The 
tests involve crawling and marching in conditions approximating 
those of combat. It is thought that if the tests are successful, this 
equipment will be adopted by the Army. 
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TIS Instructional Material 


The following new instructional material suitable for non- 
resident as well as resident instruction may be ordered from the 
Book Department, The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., at 
the prices shown. 

Individual Training and Patrolling, 2024N-USAR. Indi- 
vidual camouflage, movement under fire, maintaining direction, 
use of cover and concealment. Patrolling to include duties of 
higher commander, preliminary duties of patrol leader, and the 
patrol order. Terrain exercise which requires planning, organiz- 
ing, and conducting of daylight reconnaissance patrol. 4 hours. 
25¢. 

The Battalion Coordinated Antitank Defense Plan, 2413- 
USAR. Development of AT plan, influencing factors, char- 
acteristics and tactical employment of AT weapons organic to 
the battalion and those normally attached or in support of the 
battalion. 1 hour. 20¢. 

Front-Line Battalion in Defense, 2428-USAR. Planning the 
organization of a front-line battalion defense and conducting the 
defense during an attack. 3 hours. 40¢. 

Battalion Reserve in Defense, 2439-USAR. Missions and 
employment of the reserve rifle company and the tactical dis- 
position of units and installations within the rear portion of the 
battalion defense area; the reserve company in counter-attack; 
the establishment of the combat outpost. 4 hours. $1.35. 

Retrograde Movements, 2485-USAR. Principles of retrograde 
movements to include retirements, withdrawals from action and 
delaying action; map exercise on employment of a rifle battalion 
in a night withdrawal and in a delaying action. 4 hours. $1.25. 

Principles of Mine Warfare, 2701-USAR. Presents basic U.S. 
doctrine for the employment of mines; standards of training, 
need for unit and individual training; types and characteristics 
of fields. 1 hour. 20¢. 

Command Posts, 3626-USAR. Organization, operation and 
displacement of a command post with emphasis on duties of 
communications personnel. 1 hour. 15¢. 

Military Government, 6429-USAR. Principles, missions and 
organization of military government in the combat zone and 
duties of regimental and battalion SIs in this respect. 1 hour. 
15¢. 

Operations & Training Handbook. Enumerates the more im- 
portant duties, defines responsibilities and describes staff func- 
tions of the Operations and Training Officer. Shows the organi- 
zation of battalion and regimental staffs and the relationship of 
the $3 to other members of the command. $1.30. 

Front Line Rifle Company in Defense, 2423A-USAR. Or- 
ganization of an interior rifle company defense area, including 
location and organization of rifle platoon defense areas, employ- 
ment of weapons platoon, and location of company installations. 
4 hours. 10¢. 

Combat Command, Delaying Action, 2627-A4. Principles 
and techniques of delaying action applicable to the Combat 
Command of the Armored Division. 4 hours. 50¢. 

Radio Telephone Procedure Workbook. Practical exercise in 
radio telephone procedure. 2 hours. 25¢. 

Signal Orders, 3309-USAR. Preparation and contents of 
Paragraph 5 of the Operations Order; purpose, preparation, and 
contents of the SOI-SSI, the Signal Annex, and the Com- 
munication SOP. 1 hour. 25¢. 

Codes, 3350-USAR. Field security measures. Practical ex- 
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ercise covering Operations Code and Modified Clear Code Words. 
1 hour. 15¢. 

Message Writing, Codes and Authentication, 3532A-USAR. 
Principles and techniques of message writing; preparation of 
message in secret form using Operations Code and Modified 
Clear Code Words; use of Army Authentication System No. 3. 
1 hour. 15¢. 

Signal Orders, 3561-USAR. Paragraph 5 of an Operations 
Order; purpose and content of SOI and SSI. 1 hour. 15¢. 

Regimental and Battalion Staffs, Infantry Regiment, 6904A- 
USAR. Organization of regimental and battalion staffs; com- 
mand and staff relationship; general duties of staff officers. 1 
hour. 15¢. 

Introduction to Company Administration, 6505. Administra- 
tive personnel in a company and their duties; important military 
publications; and three company records. 3 hours. 10¢. 

Guide, New Operations Order Format. A complete guide for 
the New Operations Order that became effective 1 July 54. 
Includes Operation Planning, Operations Order, Techniques of 
Preparation, Overlay-Type Orders. 45¢. 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


New Radio for Light Artillery 

A new radio, the AN/MRC-20, is being issued to divisional 
light artillery battalions for use by Forward Air Controllers to 
request and direct air strikes for front-line units. The FACs 
are Air Force officers on duty with Army units. 

The AN/MRC-20 is a combination of three radio sets: 
AN/ARC-8; AN/ARC-3; and AN/ARC-27. The AN/ARC-8, 
a high-frequency radio, is used by Air Force ground elements 
for exchange of information. The AN/ARC-3, a very-high- 
frequency radio, is used to contact older model cargo and troop 
carrier planes that still use this type radio. The AN/ARC-27 
operates in the ultra-high-frequency band, and is used to contact 
all fighter and the newer heavy aircraft. It will probably be the 
most used of the three sets. The radio is mounted in a %4-ton 
truck. Two men are authorized for its operation. 


How to Use 30-foot Telescope Mast 

The 30-foot telescope mast, AB-348/MRC-20—used for 
mounting the AN/ARC-27’s UHF antenna—may be operated 
either manually or by power. In either case, care must be ex- 
ercised. 

Some users have experienced several failures in the cable re- 
tracting and extending mechanism, with power operation. In 
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view of this, power operation should be avoided. A hand 
crank is provided for easy manual operation. If unusual resistance 
is noticed while cranking the mast up or down (power operation 
does not permit such “feel”) cease cranking and notify a repair- 
man. Since neither TM 11-692 nor the equipment markings 
state precautions pertinent to power operation, it is further sug- 
gested that the mast motor be electrically disconnected to prevent 
accidental operation. 

Whatever method of operation is used, precautions should 
be taken to avoid jerky and irregular movements and sudden 
directional changes. This precaution will prevent the cable sys- 
tem from becoming entangled with the reel case. The mast 
should be fully extended before retraction. First locate the 
vehicle on a level area to prevent binding of telescopic sections. 

The AN/ARC-27, a component of the AN/MRC-20, com 
municates efhciently with the mast in the lowered position. In 
fact, antenna extension is required only in dense foliage, in 
heavily built up areas, or when extreme range is desired. When 
the AN/ARC-3 of the AN/MRC-20 is not in operation, its 
antenna mount may be used and the telescopic mast left in 
traveling position; the coaxial cable to the AN/ARC-3’s antenna 
must, in this case, be connected to the proper place on the MRC 
20 cabinet. 

Telescopic mast failures should be reported expeditiously on 
DA Form 468 (“Unsatisfactory Equipment Report”), copies of 
which are packed with the equipment. Such reports may be sent 
directly to: Chief Signal Officer, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training in Mathematics 

Students expecting to enter The Artillery School are advised 
of a new policy in mathematics training. Henceforth, students 
who receive gunnery instruction will be presumed to have an 
adequate background in basic mathematics. Prospective stu- 
dents who feel deficient in this subject may enroll in appropriate 
USAFI courses, or may use the TAS booklet “Exercises in 
Gunnery Mathematics.” The latter can be obtained from the 
Book Department, TAS, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, at a cost of 30 
cents per copy. 

Normal gunnery courses have no requirements in “higher” 
mathematics, but a recent survey has shown that students in any 
given course have varying mathematical backgrounds. In the 
past, all students were required to complete a review of basic 
mathematics. Future incoming students will be examined to 
determine their level of knowledge in mathematics. A review 
will be provided outside normal academic hours for those who 
are deficient. 


280 Gun Skids to a Stop 


It took two days, many men and bull- 

dozers, cranes and tank retrievers to right 

this 280mm “atomic” gun after it skidded 

on a highway near Murnau, Germany, and 
turned on its side. 





Irons in the Fire 


Artillery Camouflage Nets 


New Helicopter 

The CH-1, an all-metal small helicopter, has been developed by the Cessna Air- 
craft Company. This machine differs from existing small helicopters in that the 
engine is mounted ahead of the main rotor drive in a manner suggestive of fixed- 
wing airplanes. This arrangement offers easy access for engine servicing and pro- 
vides a great deal of cargo space close to the center of gravity. The CH-1 has a 
35-foot diameter rotor and a gross operating weight of 3,000 pounds. It is powered 
by a supercharged fan-cooled engine delivering 260 net horsepower to the trans- 
mission. Performance figures have not yet been released, but the helicopter is 
expected to have excellent speed and altitude characteristics. The position of the 
power plant affords maximum cooling. It is presently undergoing CAA ground and 
Hight certification tests. 


Self-Propelled Howitzer 

This new 155mm self-propelled howitzer can be put into action with greater speed 
than any other medium field artillery piece now in use. Developed by the Detroit 
Arsenal, Centerline, Michigan, and the Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wisconsin, the 
M44 Howitzer can cruise on the highways at 30 miles per hour and can go any- 
where a tank can go. It can climb a 60 per cent grade and fire on a 30 per cent 
slope. It is also one of the most rapid firing 155mm howitzers ever developed. 
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The Army will soon have a family 
of camouflage net drape sets for con- 
cealing field and antiaircraft artillery 
equipment, which can be erected in 18 
minutes and dismantled in 10 minutes 
in daylight. They can be erected in 
less than half an hour under blackout 
conditions. These nets, which were 
developed by the Corps of Engineers 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, provide 
effective concealment against visual 
and photographic observation, both 
ground and aerial, beyond 800 feet. 
If necessary, the sets can be dropped 
from a plane for on-the-spot use by 
field batteries. The sets will replace 
the flat-top type. Tests have shown 
that they are lighter and easier to han- 
dle, cost less, and can be manufac- 
tured more rapidly. 


Aluminum Skid 


An aluminum skid for the handling 
and shipping of heavy equipment has 
been developed by Harvey Alumi- 
num, Torrance, California. It is 60 
per cent lighter than comparable 
wooden skids, and it can be used with 
any kind of handling equipment. 
With a load concentrated in the cen- 
ter of the two runner beams, it will 
support six tons. The capacity can 
be increased to ten tons if the load is 
spread away from the center. A num- 
ber of these skids have been pur- 
chased by the Air Force. 


Air-Drop Research 


Improved shock-absorbing devices 
that can be used in the air-drop of 
cargoes of various weights will be de- 
veloped and tested at the University 
of Texas, Dr. Donald K. Tressler, 
scientific director of the Quartermas- 
ter Food and Container Institute for 
the Armed Forces, has announced. 
This research program is being insti- 
tuted in order to reduce costs and 
excessive losses. The project will be 
under the supervision of the Insti- 
tute’s Container Laboratories, and 
will be conducted at the University’s 
Balcones Research Center. 
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War of the Future? 


COMMUNIST GUERILLA WARFARE 
By Brigadier C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto 
Heilbrunn 
Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1954 
229 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.50 


Reviewed by 
Coronet H. M. Forpe 

Communist Guerilla Warfare is a care- 
fully documented study of guerilla and 
anti-guerilla operations in Russia during 
World War II. The authors have examined 
the voluminous literature available from 
both Russian and German sources and, by 
careful selection, have presented a vivid 
account of these two aspects of partisan 
operations. 

The book into three parts 
which deal successively with the Soviet 
guerillas, the German antiguenllas, and 
the conclusions of the authors. 

In the first part a brief summary of 
guerilla operations prior to World War II 
forms the basis for the statement that “Mao 
Tse-tung is responsible for transforming 
what had been more or less textbook wis- 
dom—into a master-plan of campaign for 
guerilla warfare.” And Mao had evolved 
his theories Communist literature 
dating back to military writings of Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels on the Crimean 
War (1853-56) and our own Civil War 
(1861-62). Operations of the Soviet 
guerillas closely followed Mao’s blueprint. 
The tactics of stealth, surprise, and disap- 
pearance proved sound. Likewise, integra- 
tion of guerilla operations with those of 
the field armies, enhanced the effects of 
both types of warfare. 


is divided 


from 


On the Soviet side, the partisans were 
“directed by the Communist Party, while 
the soldiers fought under the direction of 
the Red Army. Guerillas and Army were 
united at top level—(and) down from, the 
top went two distinctive ‘chains of com- 
mand’—and here the combined staff plans 
were worked out.” 

Peculiar to all Communist guerillas has 
been the disregard for the Hague and 
Geneva Conventions. In ignoring the 
“Rules and Usages of Land Warfare” the 
Communist guerillas have, on the one 
hand, foresworn treatment as prisoners of 
war, while, on the other, gained a marked 
advantage in surprise through the carrying 
of concealed weapons and the wearing of 
civilian clothes. Through such activities 
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Soviet Russia incited “the German soldier 
to the most thorough ruthlessness which 
alone could, and did, kindle the partisan 
flame all over occupied Soviet Russia. . . . 
(The) Soviets succeeded in putting across 
the most cunning scoop in psychological 
warfare ever conceived.” 

In the second part the authors traced the 
development of German efforts to stamp 
out the partisan menace. At the time of 
the invasion in June 1941, scant thought 
had been given to the possibility of partisan 
warfare. Smugly confident that the popu 
lation of occupied territories would wel 
come the army which was liberating them 
from the hated Communist oppression, the 
Germans were utterly unprepared to cope 
with the initial indifference which rapidly 
became wide opposition. Ruthlessness in 
the treatment of captured partisans was di 
rected in official orders, from Hitler’s head 
quarters down to the lowest echelons of 
command. The German “Manual on War 
fare against Bands for all Services of the 
Armed Forces” illustrates the barbarity of 
this warfare in the east when it says “The 
interrogation of prisoners is one of the 
best sources of information. It is, therefore, 
wrong to shoot captured bandits at once.” 
Not wrong to shoot them, but wrong to 
deprive the antiguerilla forces of the in 
formation which might be obtained through 
severe interrogation! 

The value to the Red Army of guerillas 
is strikingly pointed out by the statement 
that in 1943 Army Group Center had near 
ly 100,000 German and allied troops en 
gaged in combatting the Soviet Partisans. 
A Russian claim of 1942 includes “144 
Police Battalions, 27 Police regiments, 8 
other regiments, 10 Security Police and SS 
Punitive Divisions, 2 Security Corps, 42 
special units and as many as 15 Field Di 
visions . Cand five) Hungarian Divi- 
sions” as being employed against the Com- 
munist guerillas. What an amazing diver 
sion was caused by the harassing and de 
structive efforts of these widespread bands 
of partisans. 

The authors’ conclusions that in any war 
against a Communist nation, partisans will 
be an integral part of the Communist 
armed forces, re-emphasizes the need for 
study and preparation for antipartisan op- 
erations. The certainty that in any future 
actions, such as Korea, Indochina or Ma- 
laya, partisans will be engaged is a new 


concept to those who think only of “the 
classical Cand out-dated) war.” 

In an appendix, parts of the German 
“Manual on Warfare against Bands for all 
Services of the Armed Forces” outline the 
“minor tactics” of antiguerilla warfare. This 
Manual could well serve as a model for one 
of our own Field Manuals. The selection 
and training of “guerilla hunters” and their 
tactics of finding, surrounding and annihi- 
lating guerillas are applicable world-wide. 

Guerilla warfare in 1941-45 is shown as 
brutal, ruthless combat, with neither side 
adhering to the Hague Convention. Our 
own experience with North Korean and 
Communist China guerillas confirms the 
Communist guerilla as a treacherous, cun- 
ning, implacable enemy, capable of heroic 
self-sacrifice and almost superhuman exer- 
tion. To the American or Western Euro- 
pean this descent into barbarism is a shock- 
ing experience. The West must learn how 
to combat the Communist fighter without 
also degenerating into savagery. And, in 
any war against Russia, we must remem- 
ber that the “Partisans for Peace,” tools of 
international Communism, are present in 
every Western nation. As guerillas, they 
will be active in the rear areas of the armies 
of the West, and in the homeland, intent 
on their missions of espionage, sabotage 
and treason. 


Middle East ‘‘Muddling” 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR: 
THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST, 
Volume | 
By Major-General |. S. O. Playfair with 
Commander G. M. 5. Stitt, Brigadier 
C. J. C. Molony and Air Vice-Marshal 
S. E. Toomer. 
British Information Services, 1954 
506 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $8.00 


Reviewed by 
CoLonEL JoHN MEADE 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office has just 
published another volume of the Military 
series of the United Kingdom History of 
the Second World War, the official British 
history. This is the first of six volumes to 
deal specifically with the campaigns of the 
Mediterranean and Middle East. It begins 
with two excellent background chapters 
and ends with the first appearance of Ger- 
man forces in the theater in March 1941. 
The heroic antics of Il Duce while pursuing 
his ambition of getting an empire cheaply 
are well presented and the chilling effect 
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of the German decision to send in the first 
team is a climactic note. 

This is an excellent historical volume, 
worthy of the attention of the present-day 
planner as well as students of the recent 
past. “The account is a joint one” and is 
“at the level of the High Command” but 
the painfully small size of the land and sea 
and air forces initially involved tends to pro- 
duce a story that at times approaches the de- 
tail of a unit history. Few Americans know 
of the frailty of the British military posture 
in the Middle East in the years just before 
the war. Mussolini knew enough of it to 
justify his effrontery of using the Suez 
Canal and the Red Sea as main supply 
route of an expedition that in no sense was 
intended to benefit the British Empire. 
The agony of British effort required to 
build up all military forces to meet the 
multiple requirements of the Mediterra- 
nean and Middle East despite the shatter- 
ing effect of Dunkerque is frankly told. As 
the RAF saved Britain so the Royal Navy 
saved the Mediterranean. 

In the light of the shift of power and 
responsibility that has occurred between the 
British and ourselves this volume points 
out to us with brutal clarity the vacuum 
created by a non-cooperating France. 
Equally strongly does it demonstrate the 
strategic importance to us—and the enemy 

of the land areas of Greece, Turkey and 
Ethiopia. It is quite clear we must struggle 
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The true story of how a 
few heroic men of the 
Italian navy disabled the 
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in World War Il, told by 
the man who led them and 
shared in their exploits. 








The pioneers of today’s 
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successes caused Sir Wins- 
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with the same geographical facts that 
plagued the British high command in Egypt 
at the start of the war. Although it has 
sometimes been described as “muddling 
through” there is virtue in the peculiarly 
British capacity to achieve cooperative ef- 
fort without a rigid command structure 
such as we are inclined to use. 


Many Will Disagree 


MacARTHUR: 1941-1951 
By Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby 
and John Chamberlain 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954 
454 Pages; Index; $5.75 


Reviewed by 
May. Gen. H. W. BLakELey 


Here is a book of interest to all military 
men, but one with which many will dis- 
agree. It is the story of “the incomparable 
virtue of the MacArthur strategy,” and of 
the alleged errors of Truman, Acheson, 
Bradley, and Collins, based primarily, it 
appears, on the records and opinions of 
one of the authors, a general who is by 
way of being a somewhat controversial 
figure himself, It is also an analysis of the 
MacArthur strategy against the background 
of military history and the principles of 
war. Of most value, probably, are the ac- 
counts of the intelligence problems and 
methods in the Far East during the period 
covered by the book. 

On these last matters General Willough- 
by speaks with particular authority. He was 
MacArthur's Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence during the entire period. He 
had also been an instructor at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School (1931- 
35), and it was there that he first came 
to MacArthur's attention: “As Chief of 
Staff of the Army, MacArthur had em- 
phasized the value of historical analysis in 
his annual reports; he liked the use which 
Willoughby had made of these reports for 
lecture purposes.” (Willoughby is referred 
to in the third person throughout the book.) 

In view of General Willoughby’s close 
association with General MacArthur, the 
descriptions of events and personalities have 
obvious value. The quoting of a few ex- 
tracts on the more controversial phases of 
the defense of the Philippines will give 
some idea of the scope and characteristics 
of the book, although they may, out of con 
text, not give a completely accurate picture. 

In regard to the destruction of planes on 
the ground at Clark Field: “Despite the 
fact that the Clark Field planes were caught 
in the face of previous orders from Mac- 
Arthur to fly them south to Del Monte 
field on Mindanao, MacArthur has always 
defended Brereton who, as the air com- 
mander, was of course entirely and solely 
responsible for the security of his planes.” 

On the subject of empty trucks “rolling 
into Bataan,” the explanation given is that 
the combat troops had highjacked the trucks 
with the result that when the MTO started 
the move to Bataan he had just 26 motor 
vehicles left out of the one thousand he 


had assembled at the beginning of the war, 
and many of the missing vehicles were 
brought into Bataan empty: “There was an 
even more important collateral reason why 
Bataan’s supplies were short: the entire 
preparation for defense, allocation of means, 
equipment, and supplies, was limited to 
the war-plan concept to defend for a maxi- 
mum period of six months only, to hold 
the entrance to Manila Bay for the rescue 
Navy that never came. In MacArthur’s 
opinion, the Navy could—and should—have 
come.” 

In a later chapter, the organization and 
functioning of guerrilla movement in the 
Philippines is described in some detail. 
With the many world situations in which 
guerrilla activities may play an important 
part, the essentials of organization as used 
in the Philippines are of professional inter- 
est: Establish a net for military intelligence; 
establish a chain of communications hoth 
within the islands and to Australia; estab- 
lish an escape route to accommodate evacua- 
tion of selected individuals; develop an or- 
ganization for subversive activitites and for 
propaganda for use at the appropriate time; 
locate and make contact with individuals 
known to be loyal. 

As the end of the war with Japan ap- 
proached, General Willoughby took a prom- 
inent part in the surrender negotiations: 
“Completely familiar with the make-up of 
the Japanese Army after four years of in- 
tensive combat observation, G-2 took over 
the initial planning, policy development, 
and staff surveillance of the demobilization 
of the Japanese units in the homeland.” 
There is much of value to intelligence of- 
ficers, operations officers, and military gov- 
ernment specialists in the account of the 
period between VJ-day and the start of the 
Korean campaign. 

The book becomes increasingly bitter in 
the coverage of the Korean war. The au- 
thors cite the record of the many reports 
sent from Tokyo to Washington prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities and sum up the 
intelligence situation in this way: “These 
reports . . . could be termed ‘gratuitous’: 
MacArthur was not ofhcially concerned 
with Korea, which had become a jealously 
guarded State Department enclave. The 
territorial boundaries of the Far East Com- 
mand pointedly eliminated Korea from 
MacArthur’s responsibilities, including in- 
telligence collection. His G-2, of course, 
could not remain indifferent to the general 
military situation in an adjacent area, and 
quietly maintained a small surveillance unit 
in Korea... .” 

The discussions of the controversial as- 
pects of the differences of opinion between 
Washington and MacArthur do not per- 
mit condensation without possible distor- 
tion. An unfortunate element in them is 
the occasional attribution of opinion to 
anonymous staff officers. For example, in 
the discussion of the Truman-MacArthur 
conference on Wake Island, it is stated that 
“staff notes covering the meeting read as 
follows” and included is the statement: 
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HITLER'S SECRET 
CONVERSATIONS 


Introduction by 
H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 


Taken from carefully se- 
lected, actual shorthand 
notes of the Fuehrer’s “off 
the record” statements 
during the critical years 
of 1941-1944, this book 
reveals the twisted mind 
of the maniacal politician 
(who also regarded him- 
self as a military genius) 
and his fatal flaws as a 
tactician. A document 
that should be studied 
scrupulously by every stu- 
dent of military affairs. 
Retail price, $6.50 


THE TRAITOR AND 
THE SPY 


by JAMES THOMAS 
FLEXNER 


Undoubtedly the most 
complete and authentic 
account of Benedict 
Arnold’s infamous treach- 
ery and the events which 
preceded it. “The most 
carefully researched study 
of the Arnold-André story 
so far published... Cool, 
reasoned, and highly read- 
able.”"—-TIME Magazine 
Retail price, $5.75 


THE UNDECLARED WAR 
1940-1941 


by WILLIAM LANGER 
and 
S. EVERETT GLEASON 


Two military experts who 
are also excellent histori- 
ans trace the events, prob- 
lems and developments of 
the fateful years of 1941 
and 1942; the planning 
and execution of the lend- 
lease program; the suc- 
cess of Nazi conquests; 
our clash of interests and 
objectives with the Japa- 
nese; and all the other 
factors which led to our 
actual participation in 
World War II. 
Retail price, $10.00 


FROM ARROW TO 
ATOM BOMB 


by STANTON A. 
COBLENTZ 


A provocative and excit- 
ing history of warfare 
from earliest times to the 
present... and a keen ap- 
praisal of the disastrous 
consequences that have 
arisen from man’s hyper- 
developed methods of self- 
destruction. 


Retail price, $6.00 
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THE MILITARY GENIUS 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


by BRIG. GEN. 
COLIN R. BALLARD 
With objectivity and pro- 
found historical insight, 
Gen. Ballard portrays Lin- 
coln as an excellent, if un- 
conventional, military 
strategist. He presents in- 
disputable evidence that 
Lincoln’s grasp of mili- 
tary matters matched his 
statesmanship and dispels 
the legend that the 16th 
President “prolonged the 


” 
war. Retail price, $5.00 
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MILITARY SCIEN 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS 
OF U. S$. GRANT 


Edited by E. B. LONG 


Through Grant’s keen 
eyes, the planning of the 
battles, campaigns, strat- 
egy, logistics, recruiting— 
the whole Civil War — is 
brought into sharp relief. 
Completed only days 
before his death, the 
Memoirs give you the full 
account of this able yet 
simple man who rose from 
the masses to lead the 
Union armies. 
Retail price, $6.00 
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BOLIVAR 


by SALVADOR de 
MADARIAGA 


Intensely dramatic, this 
monumental combination 
military history and biog- 
raphy is a work of com- 
pelling interest. Madari- 
aga vividly portrays the 
life and achievements of 
the man whose courage, 
daring and military genius 
broke the bonds of Span- 
ish oppression and won 
independence for several 
South American nations. 
Retail price, $10.00 
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“To determine if the Red hordes were on 
the move or not, by day or night, was made 
impossible by Truman’s own suicidal or- 
ders that kept our planes twenty miles 
south of the river border.” Many military 
men may agree with this and similar state- 
ments, but will think it odd that they 
should be in staff notes covering a meeting. 


Liddell Hart’s Second Thoughts 


STRATEGY, The Indirect Approach 
By Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart 
Frederick A. Praeger, Publisher, 1954 
420 Pages; Index; Maps; $5.95 
Reviewed by 
Cotonget Harotp D. Kenm 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart needs no 
introduction to students of the art and sci- 
ence of war and international affairs. 
Though many of his some thirty works may 


be less than wholeheartedly accepted by 
some, they are at least known to all who 
read widely and carefully in these fields. 

In the Preface to his new work, Strat- 
egy, Liddell Hart tells us that it embodies 
the results of further research and reflec- 
tion on his original study of “the strategy 
of the indirect approach” which he first 
published in 1929 under the title, The De- 
cisive Wars of History. In Strategy he 
re-examines or perhaps we should say he 
reconfirms, his earlier conclusions. 

In the current volume he reviews mili- 
tary history from the Great Persian War of 
490 BC through World War II (or the 
Arab-Israel War of 1948-49 if we include 
the appendices). 

What is his thesis and how does he con- 
ceive its application to strategy and grand 
strategy? The essence of Liddell Hart’s the- 
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ory of the indirect approach is that success 
is best gained by taking the line of least re- 
sistance and least expectation and by dis- 
locating the enemy physically and psycho- 
logically. 

In a chapter, “The Concentrated Essence 
of Strategy and Tactics,” he presents the 
axioms of his conclusions in the following 
maxims of strategy: 

“1. Adjust your end to your means. 

“2. Keep your objective always in mind. 

“3. Choose the line Cor course) of least 
expectation. 

“4, Exploit the line of least resistance. 

“5. Take a line of operation which offers 
alternative objectives. 

“6. Ensure that both plan and disposi- 
tions are flexible-adaptable to circumstances. 

“7, Do not throw your weight into a 
stroke whilst your opponent is on guard. 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a current check list of the most impor- 
tant, useful and potentially popular books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 
ice. See page 64 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


BOHEMIAN BRIGADE. By Louis M. 
Starr. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1954. 387 
Pages; Index; $5.00. An easy-to-read, com- 
petent story of Union newsmen in the Civil 
War, their editors and their newspapers. 


THE BRITISH IN ASIA. By Guy Wint. 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. 244 
Pages; Index; $3.75. The author has been 
an editorial writer on Asian affairs for the 
Manchester Guardian since 1/9/49 and has 
had wide experience in China and the Far 
East. An earlier edition of this book was 
published in Great Britain in 1947 but did 
not appear in the United States. 


THE CAPTAIN CALLED IT MUTINY. 
By Frederic F. Van de Water. Ives Wash- 
burn, Inc., 1954. 236 Pages; $3.50. A 
rather thorough job of research on the 
Navy's only mutiny—which may not have 
been really mutiny at all but a tragedy 
caused by a jittery captain. 


ENGLISH, IRISH AND SCOTTISH 
FIREARMS MAKERS. By A. Merwyn 
Carey. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. 
121 Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. An indispensa- 
ble tool for gun collectors and gun bugs 
generally. 


THE FLYING SAILOR. By Rear-Admiral 
Andre Jubelin. The British Book Centre, 
Inc., 1954. 276 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.50. The autobiography of France's young- 
est admiral, now on duty in Washington. 
Admiral Jubelin flew with the RAF in 
World War II; the book has won two liter- 
ary prizes in France. The author is a literate 
writer as well as a sailor and airman. 


GENERAL KIRBY SMITH, C.S.A. By 
Joseph H. Parks. Louisiana State University 
Press, 1954. 537 Pages; Index; $6.00. A 
biography of the last Confederate general 
to surrender. The book indicates tremendous 


research but is not one of the more stirringly 
readable biographies. 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR: THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 
MIDDLE EAST, Volume I. By Major- 
General I. S. O. Playfair with Commander 
G. M. S. Stitt, Brigadier C. J. C. Molony 
and Air Vice-Marshal S, E. Toomer. British 
Information Services, 1954. 506 Pages; Il- 
lustrated ; Index; $8.00. The first of six vol- 
umes which are to cover the campaigns in 
the Mediterranean and Middle East theaters 
from 1939 to 1945. This first volume deals 
with the beginnings of the war and ends 
with the restoration of Haile Selassie to the 
throne of Ethiopia and the removal of the 
threat to the passage of convoys in the 
Red Sea. The book is well illustrated, both 
with maps and photographs, and compares 
favorably with the efforts of our own Office 
of Military History. 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR: THE WAR IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS, 1939-1940. By Major L. F. 
Ellis. British Information Services, 1954. 
425 Pages; Maps; Index; $8.75. Another 
in the well written and well mapped series 
of British official histories. 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR: THE WAR AT SEA, Volume I. 
British Information Services, 1954. 664 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $9.00. The first 
of three volumes on British Naval operations 
during World War II, covering the ‘“Defen- 
sive Phase” from the beginning of the war 
until the end of 1941. 


MANPOWER IN THE UNITED 
STATES: PROBLEMS AND POLICIES. 
Edited by William Haber, Frederick H. 
Harbison, Lawrence R. Klein and Gladys L. 
Palmer for the Industrial Relations Research 
Association. Harper & Brothers, 1954. 225 
Pages; $3.00. Sixteen articles by experts on 
industrial manpower including one on mili- 
tary manpower policy by Eli Ginsburg and 


James K. Anderson. A good sourcebook for 
those who work with personnel policies. 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY. By George F. Kennan. Princeton 
University Press, 1954. 120 Pages; $2.75. 
One of America’s most respected diplomatists 
attempts to relate problems of foreign affairs 
to the problems of the world in which we 
live. 


STORMY BEN BUTLER. By Robert S. 
Holzman. The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
246 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. A new 
attempt to analyze the personality of one of 
the Civil War's most controversial generals. 
Replete with footnotes, the book is still 
eminently readable. The author is a charter 
member of the Civil War Round Table of 
New York. 


A STUDY OF WAR. By Quincy Wright. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
1552 Pages; Maps; Index; $15.00 set of 2 
volumes. A reissue of the famous two-volume 
series first published in 1942. This analysis 
goes into the causes of war, the effect of 
war On inventions and vice versa, war losses, 
war in primitive and civilized societies, the 
political effects of war, etc. Over the years 
there has been wide acceptance of this monu- 
mental study. 


THEY CALLED HIM STONEWALL. By 
Burke Davis. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1954. 470 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 
A biography of the colorful Confederate 
general; the first major work on this subject 
since Henderson's. 


WORSHIP RESOURCES FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. Compiled and edited 
by Charles L. Wallis. Harper & Brothers, 
1954. 483 Pages; Indexes; $4.95. A com- 
pilation from widespread sources of religious 
poems, prayers, short essays, etc. Of excep- 
tional usefulness to chaplains, lay preachers 
and others who need spiritual source ma- 
terial. 
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“8. Do not renew an attack along the 
same line (or in the same form) after it 
has once failed.” 

He concludes that classic concepts of the 
scope of strategy are inadequate. He holds 
that a proper view of strategy recognizes 
that it is concerned with the long-range 
effects or results of military actions or move- 
ments as well as with the actions or move- 
ments themselves. Therefore, he suggests 
the following definition of strategy: 

“The art of distributing and applying 
military means to fulfill the ends of policy.” 

Beyond this pure or military strategy he 
distinguishes a higher strategy which em- 
ploys more than only military means. He 
calls it “grand strategy.” What he means 
by this expression is less precisely an- 
nounced. His ideas are perhaps best sum- 
marized in the following: 

“The role of grand strategy—higher strat- 
egy—is to coordinate and direct all the 
resources of a nation or band of nations, 
toward the attainment of the political object 
of the war—the goal defined by funda- 
mental policy” and; 

“Grand strategy looks beyond the war 
to the subsequent peace. It should not 
only combine the various instruments, but 
so regulate their use as to avoid damage to 
the future state of peace.” 

The maxims and the descriptions devel- 
oped by Capt. Liddell Hart are neither 
profound nor particularly novel. The 
maxims are not even a good revision of the 


NOW! PLAY TACTICS 


... THE NEW, REALISTIC 
TACTICAL WAR GAME! 


TACTICS, the realistic land army war game, en- 
ables you to test your knowledge of tactical con- 
cepts, prove your personal professional ideas! 
Actually a large scale CPX developed 2 

after 1% years of perfecting by fo 

an infantry officer. => 4 


= yi! 











Actual principles of war apply. A staff officer says, 
“. . . can be played by admirer of Montgomery or 
Rommel . . . realistic and sound . . . proves doc- 
trine.”’ Line officer says, “*. - as challenging as 
chess, but with a practical application that stirs 
your imagination.”’ 
TACTICS involves two-37 division armies with 
infantry, armored, parachute, amphibious and moun- 
tain divisions organized into Corps, Armies and 
Army Groups . . . is played on sturdy 28 x 22” full 
color mapboard with different terrain features on 
each side . . . designed to offer scores of situations. 
Terrain, movement, supply, attack superiority fac- 
tors all play a part. 
Test your ideas at TACTICS . . . mail coupon 
today and your complete TACTICS set will be 
rushed postage prepaid. Send $4.95 by check or 
money order. Satisfaction or money back. 
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Review 


A junior-grade CPX is one of the more interesting items to come to our attention 


this month. It’s a tactical and strategic war game called Tactics ($4.95). This 
game is played on a 28 x 22 inch colored map board and employs two opposing 
armies including 37 combat divisions plus supporting elements. The idea, of 
course, is for one army to eliminate the other by following sound tactical maneu- 
vers in accordance with a set of rules designed to impart maximum realism. It’s 
fun to play and certainly is a good way to bone up on fundamental tactics. I'd 
certainly recommend Tactics as sound BOQ equipment and handy to have 
around the house when your guests get tired of playing charades. 


Viking has published a new edition of Selig Hecht’s Explaining the Atom 


($3.75). The first edition of this book was very well received and sold more 
than 25,000 copies. It was a lucid, simple explanation of atomic energy. Hecht 
has passed away since his book first came out. This edition is brought up to 
date by Professor Rabinovitch and includes material on recent findings in the 
thermonuclear field. 


We are preparing the material for our annual fall mailing to our numerous book 


buyers. Working with the various publishers we have been selecting what we 
believe to the finest titles in the military field to consolidate in one catalogue for 
the convenience of our members. With few exceptions, most of the titles will be 
or have been reviewed in the Journat. Glancing over the list of selections, we 
are impressed with the quality and quantity of books of military interest that 
have appeared in recent months. Among the featured titles that have not yet 
been reviewed are Power and Policy ($4.50) by former Secretary of the Air 
Force Thomas Finletter; They Called Him Stonewall ($5.00) by Burke Davis, 
and, of course, the new one-volume Abraham Lincoln ($7.50) by Carl Sand- 
burg. Incidentally, if you would like to get this fall book list and aren’t one of 
our regular book buyers, drop us a line and we'll be glad to mail you one. 


traditional principles of war. His ideas 
are certainly not new to American military 
thinking. From West Point or ROTC to 
the National War College, officers are, and 
have long been, drilled in the concept that 
military action is but one instrument that 
may be used in the furtherance of national 
policy. From the very beginning of their 
training in tactics, they are urged to seek 
soft spots and to “Hit ’em where they ain’t!” 

They may not know the author’s quota- 
tion from Stonewall Jackson: “Mystify, 
mislead and surprise,” but they are familiar 
with the military precepts it enjoins. Stu- 
dents at Leavenworth have always expected 
a “U” if a solution to a map problem did 
not provide for the envelopment of one or 
both flanks. 

The book is well and clearly written and 
easy to read. Unhappily, most of the maps 
are poorly drawn and so are of little help to 
the reader. The book contains far too much 
obvious praise of the author. 

His review of world military history is 
interesting and provides a useful reference 
even though it suffers as to objectivity. The 
author is overzealous in trying to prove 
that the indirect approach is the key to suc- 
cess in all situations. One of the less glar- 
ing examples is his insistence that the heel 
of Italy rather than Salerno should have 


R.F.C. 


been the site of the main effort in the in- 
vasion of Italy. As an example of the 
wrong kind of thinking, he cites General 
Clark’s statement: 

“The Germans. . . could also calculate 
that it would have to come within the limits 
of air cover.” 

While we need not approve the choice 
of Salerno and must be ready to applaud 
ingenuity and boldness, it is by no means 
logical to believe that in September 1943 
there was only a reasonable calculated risk 
in sending a major amphibious force be- 
yond air cover to an objective so far from 
the final goal of the campaign. 

In similar ways, the author, at times, 
hurts his own case in his attacks on classic 
military theory. For example, he condemns 
Clausewitz as the exponent of the thesis 
that battle is the goal of strategy. But, even 
though he quotes it, he seems to forget that 
Clausewitz’ fame rests less on that thought 
than it does on his description of war as: 

“Continuation of policy by other means.” 

Even with these deficiencies, the book is 
to be recommended. Its most valuable con- 
tribution is that it brings together many of 
those ideas which throw doubt on the va- 
lidity of the thesis that the threat of “over- 
whelming force” is the best way of pre- 
serving the peace. 
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Selected Books For Military Readers 


ALL TITLES ARE AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


World War Il 


Admiralties (Historical Division) 

Anzio Beachhead (Historical Division) 

Army Air Force in World War II 

(Craven & Cate) 
Vol. I Plans and Early Operations. . 
Vol. I] Europe: Torch to Point Blank 
Vol. III Europe: Argument to VE Day 
Vol. IV Guadalcanal to Saipan 
Vol. V Pacific: Matterhorn to 
Nagasaki 
Bastogne (Marshall) wont 


(pa 
Bradley: A Soldier's Stary "Gera 
Calculated Risk (Clark) ... 

Capture of Attu (Drummond) 
Churchill's Memoirs (Churchill) 

Vol. I The Gathering Storm .... 

Vol. II Their Finest Hour 

Vol. III The Grand Alliance 

Vol. IV The Hinge of Fate .. 

Vol. V Closing the Ring .... 

Vol. VI Triumph and Tragedy . 
Command Missions (Truscott) . 
Crusade in Europe (Eisenhower) 

Fleet Admiral King (King) .... 
Forrestal Diaries (Millis) . 

Four Stars of Hell (Critchell) . 

From Down Under to Nippon (Krueger) 
History of Marine Aviation in World 

War II (Sherrod) . 

History of U. S. Marines in World 
War II (Historical Division) 
Battle for Tarawa 
Bougainville and the Northern 
Solomons 


The Guadalcanal Campaign 

Saipan: The Beginning of the End . 
The Defense of Wake ....... 
Assault on Peleliu .... 

Seizure of Tinian ' 
Marine Aviation in the Philippines. - 


1.50 


8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 


8.50 
3.00 

25 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
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2.98 
7.50 
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6.50 


1.75 
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4.25 
3.75 
1.50 
2.75 
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2.50 
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Marines in the Central Solomons 
Campaign in New Britain ... 
Recapture of Guam 
Iwo Jima Amphibious Epic 
The Marshalls: Increasing the Tempo 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in 
World War II (Morison) 
Vol. Battle for the Atlantic .... 
Vol. II Operations in North 
African Waters 
Vol. III Rising Sun in the Pacific. . 
Vol. IV Coral Sea, Midway and 
Submarine Actions ...... 
Struggle for Guadalcanal . . 
Breaking the Bismarck 
Barrier 
Aleutians, Gilberts & 
Marshalls 
New Guinea & the 
Marianas 
Vol. IX Sicily, Salerno, Anzio .... 
Island Victory (Marshall) (cloth) 


Vol. V 
Vol. VI 


Vol. VI 


Vol. VIII 


Iwo Jima (paper) 
Kesselring: A Soldier's Record 
(Kesselring ) y 
Life's Picture History of World War II. 10.00 
Makin (Historical Division) 35 
Omaha Beachhead (Historical Division) 1.75 
Patton and His Third Army (Wallace) . 3.50 
Small Unit Actions (Historical Division) 1.25 
Stilwell Papers (Stilwell) ; 
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St. Lo (Historical Division) 

Strange Alliance, The (Deane) 

Struggle for Europe (Wilmot) ........ 

To Bizerte (Historical Division) 

U. S. Army in World War Il (OCMH) 
Approach to the Philippines (Smith) . 
Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and 

Operations (Watson) 
Cross-Channel Attack (Harrison)... . 
Fall of the Philippines (Morton) .... 
Lorraine Campaign (Cole) ... 
Okinawa: The Last Battle 

(Appelman) 

Persian Corridor & Aid to Russia 

(Motter) 

Procurement and Training of Ground 

Combat Troops (Palmer) 

QM Corps—Vol. I. Organization, 

Supplies, Service (Risch) 

Strategic Planning for Coalition 

Warfare—'41, '42 (Matloff) 
Stilwell’s Mission to China (Romanus) 
The Supreme Command (Pogue) .... 
Three Battles: Arnaville, Altuzzo & 

Schmidt (MacDonald) 
Transportation Corps—Vol. I 

(Wardlow) 

War Against Germany: Europe and 

Adjacent Areas (Pictorial) 

War Against Germany and Italy: 

Mediterranean and Adjacent Areas 

( Pictorial ) 

War Against Japan (Pictorial) 
Washington Command Post (Cline) . . 
Logistical Support of the Armies May 

‘41 to Sept. '44 ETO (Ruppenthal) 
Organization and Role of the Army 

Service Forces (Willett) 

U. S. Marines and Amphibious War 
(Isley ) 

Uncommon Valor ..... 

Utah Beach to Cherbourg 
(Historical Division) . 

Volturno (Historical Division) 

War As I Knew It (Patton) 

War Reports (Marshall, Arnold, King) . 

Winter Line, The (Historical Division) 


5.00 
2.75 
1.90 
4.50 


6.25 


A Stillness at Appomattox (Catton).... 
Bull Run Remembers (Hanson) (cloth) 
(paper) 
Glory Road (Catton) 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 
(3 Vols. Boxed) 


Lincoln Finds A General (Williams) 
Vols. I & I1I—Set 


Mr. Lincoln's Army (Catton) 
Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant 
Sheridan (O'Connor) 

Stanton (Pratt) 


Other U.S. Wars = 


5.00 
6.50 
5.00 
5.00 
1.25 


Combat Actions in Korea (Gugeler)... 
Decisive Battles of the U.S.A. (Fuller) . 
From the Danube to the Yalu (Clark).. 
General Dean's Story (Dean) 

Korea: 1950 (Department of the Army) 
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Short History of World War I 
(Edmonds) .. 

The River and the Gauntlet (Korea) 
(Marshall ) Bia cgi 

War of 1812 (Adams) ees? 

War of the Revolution (Ward) 
Vols. | & Il—Set .. 


; Handbooks and Guides = 


American Military Government 
(Holborn) ... , 
Army Officer's Guide (Harkins) 
Army Wife, The (Shea) (New ed.)... 
Art of Clear Thinking, The (Flesch)... 
Art of Readable Writing, The (Flesch) . 
Art of Plain Talk, The (Flesch) 
Battery Duties (Cocklin) (paper) 
Company Administration & Personnel 
Section (Virtue) 
Company Duties (Boatner) (cloth).... 
(paper) ... 
Food Service for the Army & Air Force 
(Symons) 
Frontline Intelligence (Robb & 
Chandler) 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 
Handbook and Manual for the Non- 
commissioned Officer (cloth) 
(paper) 
How to Survive an Atomic Bomb 
(Gerstell ) 
How to Make Sense (Flesch) 
Infantry Unit Leader's Guide (Multop & 
Barrett) 
Intelligence Is for Commanders (Glass) 
Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951 
1953 MCM Supplement .. 
Map and Aerial Photograph Reading. . . 
Map Reading for the Soldier 
Mathematics for the Millions (Hogben) 
Military Management for National 
Defense (Beishline) . PE uf 
Notes For Troop Instructors: 
Automatic Pistol—Caliber .45 
Interior Guard siti os bs 
Military Courtesy and Discipline 
Officer's Guide (MSP) . : 4.00 
Orders and Directives (Chester) . 3.00 
Platoon Record Book nin ee 50 
Paratrooper (Bradley & Wood) 3.50 
Preventive Maintenance Manual . 1.0C 
Rifie Squad and Platoon in Attack 
(Rathbun ) eae ee 
Squad Record Book ... ; 25 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 3.50 
Survival (Infantry Journal) (cloth).... 1.50 


Biography 3 


Abraham Lincoln (Thomas) 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) ; 
George Washington (Freeman) 
Vols. I & Il—Set .. 
Vols. III & IV—Set 
Vol. V . 
Vol. VI ae 
Robert E. Lee (Freeman) 
(Boxed set, 4 Vols.) .. 
Napoleon (Ludwig) ........ 
Napoleon's Memoirs (DeChair) 
On Active Service in Peace and War 
(Stimson & Bundy) ; 
Panzer Leader (Guderian) . 
Rommel: Desert Fox (Young) . 
Rommel Papers (Hart) ..... 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 
The Head and Heart of Thomas 
Jefferson (Dos Passos) 


Strategy and Principles of War _ 


Airborne Warfare (Gavin) 
Art of War (Sun Tzu) .... 


1.50 
1.00 


Atomic Weapons in Land Combat 
(Reinhardt & Kintner) 

Battle Studies (DuPicq) 

Caesar's War Commentaries 
( Warrington) 

Defense of the West (Hart) 

Effects of Atomic Weapons 
(Herschfelder) 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 
(Creasy) 

Infantry In Battle 

Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) 

National Security and the General Staff 
(Nelson) 

On War (Clausewitz) 

Reveries On the Art of War (DeSaxe) . 

Soldier's Load and Mobility of a Nation 
( Marshall ) 

Strategic Air Power (Possony) 

Strategy (Hart) 


General and Military History 


American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. 1... 
Beginning of the U. S. Army 1783-1812 
(Jacobs ) 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(Gibbon) Vol. 
Vol. 


History of the German General Staff 
(Goerlitz) 

Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) ... 

Men of West Point (Dupuy) 

Military Staff: Its History & Development 
(Hittle) 

The Story of the U. S. Cavalry 
fo eT 

War and Civilization (Toynbee) 

War and Peace (Tolstoy) 

Warfare (Spaulding) 

War Through the Ages (Montross)... . 


Weapons 


Book of The Garand (Hatcher) 
Centerfire: 
Vol. I Metric Pistol and Revolver 
Cartridges 
Vol. II American & British Pistol & 
Revolver Cartridges 
2-Vol. Set 
Guided Missiles (paper) 5 
Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) . . 
How to Select and Use Your Big Game 
Rifle (Stebbins) 


Leadership and Psychology — 


Managing Men (Kraines) 

Men Against Fire (Marshall) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man (cloth) . 
(paper) 


Dictionaries, Atlases 


American College Dictionary (Regular) 5.00 
American Oxford Atlas (Campbell-Lewis) 10.00 
Thesaurus of Words & Phrases (Roget) 1.95 
Thorndike Barnhart High School 
Dictionary 
Thorndike Barnhart Dictionary (Thumb 
Indexed) Special 


Communism 
Capital (Marx) 
Red China's Fighting Hordes (Riggs) . . 
Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 
(Guillaume) 
Soviet Miltiary Doctrine (Garthoff) . 


Unit Histories = 


Under the Southern Cross (Americal 
Division) (Crown) 

Battle History of the Ist Armored Div. 
(Howe) a Reem, 

Old Breed (History of the First Marine 
Division) ... 

First Cavalry Div 
(Wright) 

First Special Service Force (Burhans). . 

Follow Me (Second Marine Division) 
(Johnson) 

History of the Second Engineer Special 
Brigade 

Third Infantry Division History 
(Taggart) 

Third Marine Division 

Fourth Marine Division in World War II 
(Proehl) 

From Salerno to the Alps (Fifth Army) . 

Down Ramp (lst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth & 
6th Eng. Special Brig.) 

Spearhead (Fifth Marine Division) .... 

History of the Sixth Marine Division 
(Cass) 

6th Infantry Division in WW II 

Ninth Marines 1942-1945 (Burrus).... 

Conquer (Story of the 9th Army) 

Eight Stars to Victory (9th Division). . 

Night Climb (10th Mtn Div) (Harper) 

The Angels (History of the 11th Air- 
borne Division) 

History of XVI Corps 

Saga of the XX Ghost Corps 

Children of Yesterday (24th Infantry 
Division) (Valtin) 

27th Infantry Division in World War II 
(Love) 

Let’s Go (29th) (Ewing) ........... 

Work Horse of the Western Front 
(30th Division) (Hewitt) 

37th Infantry Division in World War II 
(Frankel) 
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